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INVITATION. 

\Vistrons are always welcome at The-Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* * 


New England and Other Matters. 


Bors to whom a small wood-pile has been 
known under certain conditions to loom up 
like a mountain will be interested in the story 
of a wood-pile in Berlin, New Hampshire, 
which is said to be the largest in the world. It 
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sionaries, and its receipts have been nearly forty BOSTON LIFE. 


W# EN one hundred and sixty members of 
the Stratton family and its branches met 
recently in annual reunion at Bennington, Ver- 
mont, the interesting fact was recalled that 
when their ancestors went there from Connect- 
icut to set up housekeeping in a log cabin one 
hundred and twenty-eight years ago, their 
whole supply of tableware consisted of one 
pewter basin and one pewter spoon. Probably 
their case was not an exceptional one at that 
time. The days of the simple life are not far 
back in New England homes, and in thousands 
of families there is no more cherished heritage 
than the tradition of hardships bravely en- 
dured and obstacles nobly overcome by ancestors 
of the pioneer period. 


YWiITam the past few years several enter- 
prising Maine farmers have begun the 
raising of alfalfa, the remarkable forage crop 
which is so extensively and profitably cultivated 
in parts of the West. Careful study and experi- 
ments have convinced the Maine department of 
agriculture that the conditions of Maine soil and 
climate are wholly favorable to this variety of 
grass, which will produce four or five tons to 
the acre, every ton equal in feeding value to 
the best grain. In several parts of Maine there 
are now broad fields of alfalfa, and the farmers 
who have made the experiment are much 
pleased with their success. One seeding is said 
to be good for about fifteen years, and then 
when plowed the soil is rich in nitrogen for 
the benefit of sueceeding crops. 
& 

T= approach of the open season for big 

game in the Maine woods brings up the 
problem of the disappearance of the caribou. 
Although many thousand deer and several 
hundred moose are killed in Maine yearly, the 
deer and moose are increasing there rather than 
decreasing, but the caribou, which have been 
more protected by the law and less popular with 
the sportsmen, have completely disappeared. A 
dozen years ago there were great herds of them ; 
now it is doubted if there is one of the animals 
at large in the whole state. There are various 
theories, —a wholesale migration to the Canadian 
wilderness, a serious epidemic, the depletion of 
the supply of ‘ ‘caribou moss,’’ the increase of 


te aanee of big game, —but und hunters and — REST ROOM 
game-wardens give it up as a mystery. Wi d vy Iki 
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years ago, and for many years later, its work 
was wholly in behalf of shipwrecked sailors 
along the dangerous Massachusetts shores. At 
first it erected huts of refuge at exposed places, 
and in 1807 it stationed a life-boat at Cohasset, 
the first undertaking of the kind in America. 
It was not until forty years later than this that 
the United States government established the 
life-saving service, which has become highly 
effective in saving lives and shipping property. 
The Massachusetts Humane Society now main- 
tains forty-four well-equipped life-saving sta- 
tions, in addition to the government stations 


along the shore. ® 


URING the past season the state forestry 
department of Massachusetts has planted 


| waste land located in a dozen different towns. 

‘Yhe land has been bought by the state, and the 
| owners have the privilege of buying it back at 
jany time within ten years upon payment of 
| what the state has spent upon it. After ten 
| years the land is to become the absolute prop- 
erty of the commonwealth. ‘This is the second 
| year of this policy, and Massachusetts now 
/owns two thousand acres of tree plantations. 
| ‘There is so much waste land available at a 
| nominal price, and such ultimate good seems 
| assured from this reforestation policy, that the 
work is likely to be carried on at a greater rate 
than one thousand acres each year. Much of 
the land is deeded to the state without charge 
by the owners, who plan to take it back at the 
end of ten years by paying for what the state 
has done. ® 


AST month there was celebrated at Farming- 
ton, Connecticut, the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the first meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
The place of the first meeting was the home of 
Rev. Noah Porter, D.D., and the house is still 
standing, and occupied by the daughter of 
Doctor Porter. The anniversary exercises were 
held in the Congregational church where Doctor 
Porter preached for fifty-six years. From that 
beginning in 1810, the board has seen its work 
grow until now it maintains over one hundred 
stations and about thirteen hundred out-stations 


million dollars. At the ten days’ meeting of the 
National Council of Congregational Churches, 
which is to be held in Boston in October, there 
will be a special centennial celebration in honor 
of this organization which has been so great an 
agency in the missionary work of the past cen- 
tury. 
® «© 


CATCHING BABOONS. 


OWEVER entertaining baboon - catching 
may be to read about, it is a very serious 
business for the actors. The beasts have 

very powerful teeth and prodigious muscular 
strength ; and if one of them should happen to 
escape, writes Carl Hagenbeck, in describing 
the capture of baboons in their native homes, 
in ‘‘Beasts and Men,’’ he might inflict severe 
injury upon his captors. Mr. Hagenbeck tells 
of finding a settlement of baboons on the Gash 
River, in the Egyptian Sudan, and the method 
used in their capture. 

The first thing to be done was to stop up all 
the drinking-pools, save with thorn 
The baboons were thus compelled to use 
pty A oar Suir eae ae 

pool, a pr gr apprec: 
by the baboons. us 

When thorough confidence had been estab- 
lished the traps were set. ‘These were a simple 
contrivance. The base is circular, and is com- 

of tough rods twisted together. Round 

outer edge of this base, at intervals of 
about a foot, are fixed stout stakes, leaning 
inward so as to meet together at the top. The 
framework thus constructed is interlaced with 
branches of trees, tied together with cord; and 
the whole structure then makes a solid 
wD ny near cal ~pool, ane i 

open, prop up with a a= 4 
the baboons are ually inveigled into it by 
leaving durra inside. they have become 
thoroughly accustomed to the trap, the final 
stage in the proceedings commences. In the 
darkness of night a long cord is attached to the 
pole which holds the trap open. It is carried 
along, buried loosely in the sand, until the 
other end reaches a hiding-place whence a good 
view of the cage can be obtained. 

Then comes the tragedy. A blazing noonday 
sun drives the thirsty baboons chattering down 
to their drinking-hole. Some of the biggest 
males enter the trap, and commence their feast. 
The hunter awaits his opportunity. It soon 
comes. A tug on the cord, the trap closes 
poe bang, and three great baboons are fairly 
caught. 


I was standing in the pleasant sunshine of 
the perfect spring day when I heard steps 
a, and a five-year-old girl came tod- 
dling along the path. She stopped, looked at 
me, then came to my side, the very embodi- 
ment of spring and purity. Her hair was the 
= the hazelnut, her eyes that of the sunlit 

rOOK, 

“Take them,’’ she said, without further in- 
troduction, thrusting into my hands a bunch 
of columbines of a color deeper than the Alpine 
sky. ‘‘Mires tu cinco palomas,’’ she added, 
naively. I was to notice the five little doves 
on the back of each flower. 

‘Dear child,’’ I said, ‘‘thou art thyself a 
columbine, and the five little graces which 
bedeck thee are innocence, trust, beauty, sim- 
plicity and love.’’ 

She approached me and gave me a kiss. 
‘‘What is your name?’’ I asked. 

“‘Margerita,’’ and she went away, leaving 





Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in cellar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 
pressure forces water 
throughout your house. 
and over the house if 
necessary. For further 
details see our larger ad. 
in Companion, Sept. 22. 
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BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 
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Underground 
Garbage 
Open Win exe Foo. +~-«RECIVET 


The only practical, sanitary way of disposing 
of garbage. Sets deep in the ground. Contains 
deep bucket of heavy galvanized iron with bail. 
No scattering of garbage outside of bucket. 
No freezing, no odors, no typhoid. Dogs, 
cats and flies cannot get atit. A light pressure 
of the foot lifts the lid; its own weight closes 
it tight. It solves the garbage problem com- 
pletely. Pays for itself every year. 


Sold direct. Write for literature, prices, etc. 
C. H. Stephenson, 17 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 








f  ROCKWOOD’s_ | 
Anti- Tuberculosis 


Underwear. 


Made under the supervision of Dr, 
F. S. Pratt, and is a veritable 


White Plague Armor. 


Begin wearing 
gckWoa,. Rockwood’s Anti- 
QW S* Tuberculosis Un- 
derwear or Rock- 
wood’s Standard 
Wool Underwear 
now. Keep your- 
self in health, free 
from colds, grippe, 
pneumonia, and 
make it impossible 
for tuberculosis to 
get a foothold. 
Manufactured by 
GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO. 
Bennington, Vt. ail 























COURSES OF STUDY: 


General Commercial Course 
Secretarial Course 
Stenographic Course 
Commercial Teacher’s Course 
Every course is specially arranged 


and affords thorough preparation 
for all commercial positions. 


Pupils have assurance of employment 
when qualified. 


For circulars address, 


Bryant & Stratton Commercial School 
334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Mr. Wm. E. Donnelly. 

In regard to the **Winchester’’ 
heater which you put in my 
residence, would say it will be 
hard to find any one more 
pleased than [am with it. All 
the heat we want when we need 
it, no ashes to sift, save between 
3 and 4 tons of coal yearly, 
simple and no trouble to run, 
any woman can runit. lam 
always pleased to show my 
heater to any one, along with 
the good workmanship on your 
part 





Yours very truly, 


A CHILD CAN OPERATE THIS HEATER. 
If you are going to build a new house— re- 
place the old heater—or would like to know 
more about the ‘ Winchester,” 
Send us a postal card for catalogue, 
gtving us the name of vour dealer, 
and mention this magazine. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Furniture 


Beds and 
Bedding 
Rugs 
Carpets 


Silverware 
Kitchenware 
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THE STORE WHERE A DOLLAR GOES A LONG WAY 


BARGAINS 


In Every Department 
of Our Store 


EVERY 
CONVENIENCE 


FOR 


Out-of-Town 
Patrons 


DINING ROOM 


Price 


Remember, too, 
Our Motto, that 


“IT PAYS TO PAY CASH” 
There’s no Store in all New England where you 
can do your Fall Shopping to greater advantage 


Purchases of $1.00 up delivered FREE in Boston and Suburbs 
Purchases of $5.00 up delivered FREE to all parts of New England 





Millinery 
Dry 

Goods 
Underwear 
Boots and 
Shoes 


Drugs 
Photography 
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Houghton & Dutton Company 





Tremont St. BOSTON Beacon St. 4 
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about a million trees, mainly white pine and me wondering at the new sweetness and poign- | 
Norway spruce, upon a thousand acres of | ancy which had suddenly crept into the scene. | 











- reach. Jackson came tearing round 
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for St. John’s reached first 

base, and St. Timothy’s 
were cheering gaily. But in 
turn, their own batsmen did 
no better. Already it ap- 
peared that the game would 
be mainly a contest between 
the two pitchers, Bell and 
Jackson—the formidable Jackson, 
who revealed himself to Edward 
now as left-handed, and who 
seemed to reach up to a height of 
about ten feet, and from that point 
to hurl the ball down at the batter 
with terrific sharpness and speed. 
He struck out four men in the first 
three innings. 

“T don’t believe he can last, just 
the same,’’ Payne said to Bell. 
‘‘Not at that speed.’’ 

While Jackson was striking out 
the St. Timothy’s batters, Bell was 
forcing St. John’s to knock pop 
flies. In the fourth inning, how- 
ever, with one out, Jackson came 
to bat for St. John’s, and drove 
the ball over Warren’s head in left 
field. Amid tremendous yelling 
from the third-base crowd, he 
reached second base. 

Morton, the St. John’s captain, 
came to bat. Until Jackson’s drive, 
he had made the only hit that had 
been secured by St. John’s. One 
strike was called on him; then he 
sent a swift grounder which Bian- 
chard, at short-stop, just failed to 


[i that first inning not a man 


third base, and with all St. John’s 
screaming for him to go on, raced 
for home. 

Warren’s throw in from left 
field was swift and true. Payne 
crouched for it, but Jackson flung 
himself feet first and touched the 
plate just before Payne fell on him 
with the ball. 

Instantly Payne leaped up and 
hurled the ball down to Blanchard, 
who was covering second base ; but 
that throw, too, was just a moment 
late. Morton was already there. 
One run for St. John’s, only one 
out, and Morton on second base. 
Bell took the ball and rubbed it 
viciously against his trousers. 

The next batter made a neat little 
bunt that brought Stearns rushing 
down from third base to field it. 
He gathered it up all right, and 
flung it on the run to Keating. It 
was a wild, low throw. Keating 
stretched for it and scooped it from 
the ground, and then fell prone; 
but he had managed to hold his 
foot on the base just long enough. 

“Out!’’ cried the umpire, and St. Timothy’s 
clapped their first- baseman for his plucky 
catch. 

But Morton had gone to third base on the 
play, and was now creeping back and forth on 
the third-base line, impatient to get home. 

Crowell, who tapped the plate with his bat, 
had struck out once before; but this time he 
hit the second ball pitched safely into right 
field, and Morton scored. The next batter 
went out on an easy fly to Keating; and with 
the score two to nothing against them, St. 
Timothy’s went to bat. 

It was the weak end of their batting list, yet 
the inning opened auspiciously. Dinsmore, at 
short-stop, fumbled Warren’s grounder, and let 
him reach first base. Stearns tapped the ball 
just a few feet in front of the plate, and was 
thrown out; but it was a good sacrifice. 
Warren ran down to second. Another sacrifice 
by Slade advanced him to third. Then, with 
two out, Keating came to the bat. 

He had struck out the time before; he did 
not mean to do that now. The first ball came 
straight at him. He stood heroically still; he 
did not seek to dodge it; and then it took a 
sudden curve, and cut over the inside corner of 
the plate. 

‘‘Strike!’’ called the umpire; and Keating 
pounded the plate with his bat. 

The next ball went wide; Keating swung at 
the third, and missed. Then came a high ball, 
too high, Keating thought, and let it go. 
“Strike three !’’ called the umpire, and Keat- 
ing could not refrain from giving him a re- 
proachful glance, and St. Timothy’s could not 
refrain from uttering a sympathetic murmur. 
And the score was still two to nothing in favor 
of St. John’s. 

So it was after the fifth inning; so it was 
after the sixth; so it was after St. John’s half 
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it go in a high, swift line 
toward right field, put down 
pont ons his head, and ran for the 
plate. 

But just off first base Keat- 
ing leaped and reached, and 
that swiftly driven liner 
struck and stuck fast in his 
mitt. He turned and hurled 
the ball across the diamond to 
Stearns, a beautiful low throw; 
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KEATING LEAPED AND REACHED. 


of the seventh. Then Blanchard was first at | 


bat for St. Timothy’s. 

‘*We’ve got to score this inning, Blanch,’’ 
Jim Payne said to him, imploringly, as he 
picked out his bat. 

Blanchard made a response better than any 
words, for he hit the first ball hard at Jack- 
son’s feet. It bounded past him and skipped 
over second base and out into center field. 

Durant stood in front of the St. Timothy’s 
crowd, and cried, ‘‘Now, fellows, keep it going, 
keep it going till we score!’’ 

Before the cheer which he started could be 
finished, it was turned into a tremendous shout 
of joy, for Blanchard, the swiftest runner on 


the St. Timothy’s nine, had gone down to second | 


on the next ball, and reached it safely. Fred Bell 
was at the bat; Jim Payneand Harry Carr, the 
best batters St. Timothy’s had, were to follow. 

‘We’re going to score!’’ shouted Durant. 
‘Cheer, fellows! Three times three !’’ 

And as before, that cheer was never finished, 
for it was tnterrupted by a sharp crack, and | 
then all St. Timothy’s were leaping, yelling, 
swinging their hats. It was a clean base hit 
into right field. Blanchard came sprinting 
home, and on the throw in, the vain attempt 
to head him off, Bell ran to second. 


exasperation. “A good clean hit like that! 
Harry Carr’s got to hit the ball—because if he 
doesn’t, Pollock never will.’’ 

Carr knocked a long fly which the left-fielder 
caught; and Bell was still on second base. 

**Cheer, fellows, cheer !’’ entreated Durant. 

Lawrence was obedient, but desisted long 
enough to say to Edward, ‘‘Now it’s up to 
the weak bunch again. I guess nothing but a 
miracle will bring Bell home.’’ 

Pollock was not a miracle, exactly, but he 
hit a grounder that Wells, the St. John’s third- 
baseman, had to run for. Wells picked it up 
cleanly, and then hurled it high over the first- 
baseman’s head; and while St. Timothy’s 





| gift, and while St. John’s stood aghast, Bell 
came all the way home. With Pollock on sec- 
ond, Butler struck out; the seventh inning was 
ended, and the score was two to two. In the 
eighth inning néither side got a man to first base. 
The ninth inning opened disastrously for St. 
Timothy’s. Wells, the St. John’s third-base- 
man who had made the costly wild throw, 
came to the bat eager to redeem himself. He 
| made a clean hit into right field. It should | 
|have been good for only one base, but the | 
| wretched Slade let the ball go between his legs. 





went wild over this unexpected and unmerited | 


and Stearns caught it and touched 
third base. Then there was a burst 
of shouting from St. Timothy’s 
and a most jubilant convulsion. 
The voices of St. John’s were 
stilled, and the astounded Wells and 
the disappointed Morton walked 
glumly to their bench. Case, the 
next batter, knocked up an easy 
fly which Payne caught, and St. 
John’s took the field. 

Keating was escorted in from 
first base to the plate by the band 
and by a crowd of friends, among 
them Edward, all striving in the 
turmoil to express their gratitude 
and admiration. He was first at 
bat that inning, and Durant led a 
cheer, with Keating’s name thrice 
repeated at the end of it—after 
which Keating, as usual, struck 
out. 

But he could be forgiven that 

many times over, for had he not 
snatched them all from the very 
jaws of defeat? Blanchard and 
Bell each hit slow grounders and 
were thrown out at first; and still 
the score was tied. And at the end 
of the tenth inning it was still two 
to two. 
a The crowd had become silent 
with excitement. Bell had been 
betraying signs of nervousness and 
fatigue. Jim Payne, from behind 
the bat, had obviously been working 
hard to steady him. But Jackson 
was still as swift and accurate as 
ever; as in the football-game, he 
seemed to be growing stronger all 
the time. 

In the eleventh inning Crowell, 
for St. John’s, was given his base 
on balls. A moment later he stole 
second base. Bell was watching 
him over his shoulder. Suddenly 
he turned and threw the ball at 
Blanchard in the attempt to catch 
Crowell napping; but the throw 
went wild, the ball bounded out 
into center field, and Crowell dashed 
on to third base. 

John’s had roused themselves 
again to a pitch of intense enthu- 
siasm; they were shouting inces- 
santly. Fulton, their next batter, 
knocked a swift grounder to Keating, who 
picked it up cleanly, touched first base, and 
held Crowell on third. St. Timothy’s shouted 
at that; these were not the best of St. John’s 
batters. Perhaps, after all, Crowell would not 
have a chance to score. 

That hope was ruined the next moment when 
Ramsay hit the ball just over Blanchard’s 
head. It was a miserable scratch little hit, the 
luckiest kind; and over such a wretched thing 
St. John’s were howling like mad! 

Crowell dashed across the plate, and St. 
Timothy’s gazed at capering St. John’s in 
dumb resentment. The next batter struck out, 
and the St. Timothy’s nine came in for their 
last effort. 

Warren stepped up to the bat. 

‘* All the weak hitters!’’ groaned Lawrence 
to Edward. ‘‘If it was only Blanchard and 
Payne and that bunch !’’ 

‘*Warren sometimes hits the ball,’’ said 
Edward. 

This was the occasion. Warren madea clean 
| single to left field. 

Durant was leading a nine-times-nine cheer 
to put heart into Stearns, the next batter, when 

Jim Payne came rushing up, seized Edward 











| by the arm, and dragged him over to the crew 


No one out, one run, and Jim Payne at the | Wells sped on to second base, and then on to | captain. 


bat. Here surely was where St. Timothy’s | 
would tie the score. 
shouted exultantly into Lawrence’s ear. 

‘*Tie the score!’ shrieked Lawrence. 
‘*Here’s where we win, you mean!’’ 

But Payne disappointed himself and all his 
supporters. He hit the ball hard, but drove 
it on a line into the short-stop’s hands. Only 
Bell’s nimbleness in getting back to second 
saved him from being the victim of a double 
play. 

‘*That was hard luck,’’ said Lawrence, with 


third. Morton, who was coaching there, rushed | 


So, at least, Edward | out,and embracing him, fairly held him upon the | inning! 


| base. St. John’s were whooping and dancing ; 
St. Timothy’s were smitten into silence. 

Morton was next at bat, and after him came 
the other good batters for St. John’s. The | 
outlook was desperate. Wells stole cautiously | 
down along the third-base line; Bell watched 
him anxiously; Jim Payne behind the bat 
thumped his big mitt nervously. Two balls 
were called, then a strike. 

Then Morton swung at the ball. Wells saw | 





‘“*T want Edward to bat for Keating this 
!’? Payne cried. ‘‘You’ve got to let 
|him, Harry!’ 

“Don’t be foolish, Jim,’’ Durant answered, 
and Edward laughed at the absurd thought. 

‘‘T mean it. I haven’t time to argue with 
you.’’ Payne spoke warmly. 

‘Strike one!’’ called the umpire. Stearns 
was at the bat. 

‘‘There! If Stearns strikes out! He’s got to 


| advance Warren to second! After him there 


are only Slade and Keating! We’ve got to 
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have Edward in to hit the ball; 
chance !’” 

**He hasn’t been practising; he might get 
hurt!’’ cried Durant. ‘* Three times three, 
fellows ; everybody cheer !’’ 

“*He’ll have to take a chance!’’ Payne 
shrieked in Durant’s ear, while Durant was 
waving his arms. ‘‘You’ve got to run the 
risk. You’ve simply got to do it. If Stearns 


it’s our only 


and Slade both go out, he’s our only chance.’’ 


THE SISTER OF AU GENIUS 





At that moment Stearns struck out, and 
there was a roar from St. John’s. 

Durant turned to Edward. ‘‘Do you want 
to do it?’’ he asked. 

Edward’s hands were cold. 
said. “I'd like to try.’’ 

Durant hesitated. ‘‘Strike one!’’ called the 
umpire; Slade was at the bat. 

“Go ahead, then,’’ said Durant. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


“* Yes,”? he 





Nabb’s sister Hannah consider herself, 

and for a self-evident reason. Frederick 
was a genius. Nearly every week one of his 
poems appeared in the Grant County Republi- 
can, and as if to prove that men of genius are 
above narrow partizanship, the Pikesville Dem- 
ocrat was also favored. These contributions 
were gratuitous ; but Frederick had sold several 
poems elsewhere, and the circulation of the 
purchasing periodicals had forthwith received 
a noticeable impetus in Grant County, due per- 
haps to Frederick’s habit of expending the 
entire sum received for each poem upon copies 
of the paper containing it for complimentary 
distribution among his friends. 

Frederick McNabb was a good-looking young 
man, with long hair and a 
short memory. Hannah had 
proved conclusively the use- 
lessness of trusting him with 
an errand to the grocer’s. 
As a rule, one genius is 
enough for a family, and 
luckily, Hannah was quite 
an ordinary little person, 
alert, energetic, and very 
comfortable to live with. 
Her mind was as practical 
as Frederick’s was dreamy. 
When the roof leaked, it was 
Frederick who suggested 
boring a hole in the floor, 
that the water might run 
through, and this casual 
remark almost precipitated 
an unpleasantness between 
Hannah and Mrs. Dubbs, 
the washerwoman. But the 
comment which roused Llan- 
nah’s ire was little enough 
compared to what Mrs. 
Dobbs said to her family 
after she went home. 

‘It may be nothing more 
than genius that ails him,’’ 
said Mrs. Dobbs, shaking 
her. head dubiously. ‘ But 
if that’s all, it’s an own 
cousin to feeble-mindedness. 
That little sister is worth 
six of him, according to my 
way of thinking. Why, she 
watches him like a child to 
see that he doesn’t do him- 
self a mischief! She’s so set 
up over his writing poetry, 
and yet she has to tell him 
if he’s scorching his coat 
tails !’’ 

When Frederick poured 
vinegar into his coffee one 
morning, in place of cream, Hannah knew 
that a poem was under way. She liked the 
poem on spring which had appeared in the 
Democrat much better than the ode to liberty 
for which the Home Helper had paid Fred- 
erick three dollars, but she felt for the latter 
poem a reverence tinctured with awe. A poem 
for which a flesh-and-blood editor was ready to 
pay cash could be nothing less than a master- 
piece, and her inability to grasp the meaning 
of some of the lines prompted Hannah to 
humility, instead of leading her to question the 
poet. 

After the episode of the vinegar Hannah 
procured a clean cup, and took upon herself 
the responsibility of adding the proper propor- 
tions of cream and sugar to the coffee. It was 
rather disappointing to have Frederick push 
the cup away, and say, decisively, ‘‘I can’t 
eat |’? 

“Don’t you feel well, Frederick ?’’ 

‘“‘For two days,’’ Frederick declared, 
gloomily, ‘‘I have been in the grip of an 
idea. It gives me no peace. It will not leave 
me alone. I cannot sleep at night, and by day 
my food has no flavor.’’ 

“T think you ought to eat, Frederick,’’ 
Hannah said, firmly, ‘‘whether you feel like it 
or not. Literary work is so very wearing.’’ 

Frederick looked at his sister with a smile of 
superior melancholy. ‘‘Literary work wear- 
ing!’’ he repeated. ‘‘What do you know about 
it?’’ 

Hannah blushed. ‘Why, I’ve noticed, Fred- 
erick, dear,’’ she replied, “that when you are 
writing a poem you get so tired that you’re not 
equal to anything.’’ It was all true. He was 
Hannah 


A VERY fortunate girl did Frederick Mc- 


not even equal to filling the wood-box. 








did it herself, and reflected, as she worked, that 
if Frederick ever found it out he would be 
angry. , Fortunately, there did not seem much 
likelihood of Frederick making the startling 
discovery. Apparently he labored under the 
impression that wood-boxes filled themselves, 
like springs. 

‘“‘The thing haunted me all night,’’ said 
Frederick. ‘‘I only slept by fits and starts. I 
left a lighted candle on the chair beside the 
bed, so I could jot down whatever came to 
me. ”” 

“‘Oh, did you, Frederick !’’ exclaimed Han- 
nah, with a guilty start. Once Frederick had 
left a candle lighted on the chair by his bed, 
and then when fast asleep had thrown out his 
arm and overturned the candle against the 
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window-curtain. Hannah had arrived on the 
seene to find the curtain in a blaze and some of 
the bedclothes shriveling at the edges. And 
for once forgetting the serious consequences of 
sudden shocks to sensitive natures, she had 
awakened Frederick by deluging him with the 
contents of the water-pitcher. Now she blamed 
herself for not having been on her guard the 
evening before. It was not due to her watch- 
fulness, she told herself reproachfully, that 
Frederick had not set himself on fire. Another 
night she must be sure not to go to sleep till 
the lights were out in his room. 

Breakfast over, Frederick went up - stairs, 
while Hannah fell to work. Mrs. Dobbs was 
in the kitchen, ironing vigorously. By the 
time Hannah had the breakfast dishes finished 
Frederick was down-stairs. 

“I’m going out,’’ he said, abruptly. ‘ “That 
horrible thumping has got on my nerves. I 
can’t stand it any longer.’’ 

‘*That thumping? Oh, I see!’’ For a per- 
son not sensitive, Hannah showed a surprising 
ability to comprehend the moods of the more 
delicately organized. She herself rather enjoyed 
the rhythmic thud of Mrs. Dobbs’s flat-iron. 
But then, she was not a poet, but only the 
sister of one. 

Frederick strode out of the house, leaving the 
screen door open. Hannah was prepared for 
this. She followed close at his heels, shooed 
out two or three bluebottles which had been 
awaiting just this opportunity, and closed the 
door after her brother. 
to look over her accounts for the week. 
problem, although it seemed nothing more than | 
simple addition, frequently caused rather deep | 
furrows in Hannah’s smooth forehead before | 











she had finished. The brother and sister were 
orphans, with a little income which only by 
dint of strict economy was sufficient for their 
needs. Mrs. Dobbs glanced at the girlish face, 
frowning over the question of how to reduce 
the month’s groceries so as to make up for an 
excess in Frederick’s livery bill. And she 
pursed her mouth in sympathy. 

‘It’s a pity,’’ said Mrs. Dobbs, testing her 
flat-iron with her forefinger, “that your brother 
doesn’t go to work.’’ 

Hannah looked up with a start. ‘‘Why, 
Mrs. Dobbs, he does work—very hard!’’ 

“‘T want to know!’’ In her surprise, Mrs. 
Dobbs came near burning one of the best table- 
napkins. ‘‘And no one ever sees him doing a 
lick.’’ 

“He works,’”’ said Hannah, with dignity, 
‘‘very hard at his poetry.’’ 

She returned to her accounts, and Mrs. 
Dobbs said, ‘‘Oh!’’ 

At half past twelve diame was ready. 
Hannah, her eye on the clock, moved sauce- 
pans to the back of the stove and set covered 
dishes in the oven. At quarter of one she 
looked anxious; at one o’clock distressed. 
‘*Frederick does hate warmed-over things !’’ 
she sighed. 

Mrs. Dobbs sniffed. 
come to his dinner ?’’ 

“T suppose he’s forgotten all about what 
time it is. He’d never know meal-time if I 
wasn’t round to tell him.’’ 

Half past one passed. The clock struck two. 
Hannah groaned over the spoiled dinner, put 
on her hat and started out to discover her 
brother’s whereabouts. Mrs. Dobbs’s flat-iron 
thumped disapprovingly. 
‘Thank heaven,’’ she said 
to herself, ‘‘that out of my 
four there’s not a one that 
shows any signs of being a 
poet. And if I saw it com- 
ing on I’d dose it out of 
him, if calomel could do it !’’ 

Long experience had made 
Hannah familiar with the 
haunts where Frederick 
might reasonably be sought 
when the frenzy of poetic 
inspiration was upon him. 
After searching the most 
accessible, she turned her 
steps toward the river. It 
ran between high banks, 
with a stretch of rapids half- 
way between the bridges. 
Frederick loved the stream, 
and would have gladly cele- 
brated it in his poems had it 
not been encumbered with 
the name Jones River, given 
in honor of one of the early 
settlers. 

-Hannah reached the high 
bank and looked up the 
river. It lay blue and spark- 
ling under the summer sun, 
without a craft in sight. She 
looked down the stream. 
A little white boat was 
being borne rapidly along 
by the current. In the stern 
sat a young man, his hands 
clasped behind his head, his 
eyes fixed upon the heavens 
above him. It did not need 
a second glance to assure her 
that this was Frederick. 

She hurried along in the 
direction in which the boat 
was moving, and her heart 
began to beat hard, although not altogether 
because of her haste. The darker line which 
ran in a zigzag course across the stream, 
and marked the beginning of the rapids, was 
not very far in advance of the little boat 
moving swiftly down the stream, while the 
abstracted master sought a fitting rime for 
“blithe.’? Hannah remembered how Jamie 
Richards had been drowned in these very 
rapids. Her heart came up into her throat, 
half-stifling her, as she screamed, ‘‘ Frederick ! 
O Frederick !’” 

The poet did not move. 

‘*Frederick!’’ she cried again, and this time 
her voice had the shrillness of despair. 

Her hurrying feet had carried her a little 
below the oncoming boat. She turned and 
waved her arms frantically. Frederick sat im- 
movable, his hands clasped behind his head, 
his eyes upon the sky. 

Her next impulse Hannah did not stop to 
weigh. The most practical people at times act 
without deliberation. Something must be done 
to attract Frederick’s attention. Delay in this 
case would be fatal. Accordingly, Hannah 
poised herself for a breathless second on the 
edge of the bank, which just here rose almost 
straight from the water, shut her eyes, and 
jumped. 

There are some things so startling as to pene- 
trate even the atmosphere of abstraction into 
which a poet withdraws, and the sight of a 
young woman descending meteor-like from the 
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Then she went back | sky is one of them. 
This 


Frederick woke up,—thrilled with the horri- 
| fied realization that some one among his fellow 
townsmen was bent on suicide,—and seized his 
oars. The process of turning the boat’s head 
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to the shore was not an easy one. He had 
drifted into the grip of a determined current 
that held his little craft with vise-like clutch. 
Frederick suddenly realized that he was pull- 
ing to save two lives, that of the girl who 
had thrown herself into the river—and his 
own. 

He set his teeth and bent to his oars. Fred- 
erick had been wont to belittle physical exer- 
tion. No one knew the meaning of hard work, 
he had told Hannah, who had not tried his 
hand at literature. 

In the next few moments he had a chance to 
revise that opinion. Pulling with the desperate 
strength which the love of life puts into flabby 
muscles, his thoughts circled despairingly about 
that tragic figure which, falling from mid-air, 
had broken in upon his dreams. Was the girl 
drowning while he struggled with the relentless 
current ? 

At last the boat was moving. The stream 
was baffled. But Frederick, pulling, with set 
teeth, realized how narrow had been his escape. 
If he had drifted a little farther it would have 
been impossible for him to extricate himself. 
The boat would have been dashed against the 
hidden rocks. He himself — He pulled des- 
perately, driving the boat ahead. For a girl 
was drowning. 

He could hardly believe his eyes when he 
saw a figure seated on the narrow ledge at the 
base of the steep bank,—apparently watching 
for him,—a dripping, pathetic little figure, with 
something curiously familiar gripping his at- 
tention beneath the oddity of her appearance. 
The boat fairly flew as an idea, grotesquely 
unbelievable, crept into his mind and stuck 
there, defying dislodgment. It could not be 
Hannah! And yet, by some extraordinary 
perversity of circumstance, it could not be any- 
body else. 

When he-reached her, panting, scarlet, an 
agony of apprehension written on his face, 
Hannah’s swift intuition told her of what he 
was thinking. ‘‘I made you look,’’ she said, 
faintly, and smiled. 

‘Made me look ?’’ he repeated, stupidly. 

“TI tried to, Frederick. You were drifting 
down into the rapids. It would have been too 
late if I had waited, so I jumped.’’ 

He stared at her. ‘‘You might have been 
drowned,’’ he said. His voice was very low. 

Hannah laughed. “I never thought of such 
a thing. I can swim a little, you know. It 
wasn’t such hard work getting out, but I hated 
it when the water went over my head. I guess 
we'd better go home, Frederick. I’m afraid 
your dinner is spoiled.’’ 

She swayed slightly as he helped her to her 
feet, and dropped over against him, a dead 
weight. For the first time in her life Hannah 
had left her brother to meet an emergency 
without her assistance. 

Frederick did not eat any dinner that day. 
What with getting Hannah home, and explain- 
ing to Mrs. Dobbs that it was only a faint and 
not a case of drowning, and summoning the 
doctor, and running to the drug-store, his time 
was well occupied. And such vestiges of ap- 
petite as he might have had vanished after his 
interview with Mrs. Dobbs, who, acting on the 
doctor’s direction, was beating up some white 
of egg for Hannah. 

“*What I can’t understand,’’ said Mrs. Dobbs, 
curtly, ‘‘is how it was her that came to get in 
the river. If it had been you, now —’”’ Mrs. 
Dobbs left her remark unfinished, but the 
meaning was obvious. 

Frederick explained, to the accompaniment of 
the egg-beater. ‘‘It was a very extraordinary 
thing for her to do,’’ he ended, uncomfortably, 
for once or twice during his recital Mrs. Dobbs 
had grunted. 

“Extraordinary !’’ cried Mrs. Dobbs. 
she’s doing it all the time.’’ 

‘“‘Jumping into the river?’’ exclaimed Fred- 
erick, protestingly. “Hannah ?’’ 

‘Tf she’s not jumping into the river, she’s 
doing something else, waiting on you and 
slaving for you, and skimping her own self, 
because you don’t know the worth of money. 
It’s all of a piece with what she does every 
day.’’ 

Frederick only stared. 

‘I’ve nothing much against poetry,’’ said 
Mrs. Dobbs, magnanimously, “if folks have 
brains enough to divide up between that and 
other things. But if being poets is going to 
make ’em blind as bats and helpless as babies, 
and selfish without knowing it, I say that the 
sooner it’s dosed out of ’em the better. I’d like 
to see one of my four trying to write a poem! 
Just let him try it!’’ said Mrs. Dobbs, raising 
her voice. ‘“That’s all!’’ 

The atmosphere of that particular day was 
not favorable to poetic inspiration. Frederick 
did more thinking in plain prose during the 
next twenty-four hours than he had done for 
many a day. And before Hannah was quite 
herself again Frederick was at work in the 
office of Mr. Peal, the real estate man. 

In taking this step, Frederick felt that he 
was resigning the dearest of his ambitions. 
But in less than three weeks a poem appeared 
in the Grant County Republican, which some 
people considered the best thing Frederick had 
ever done. 

It was called ‘‘Lines to a Sister,’’ and 
in the scrap-book where Hannah keeps her 
brother’s poems it is the chief treasure. 
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+ THE GREATEST AMERICAN CROP * 





EARLY every 
nation has some 
especial plant or 
crop upon which hinge 
many vital things con- 
nected with that nation’s progress and pros- 
perity. Rice has for centuries been the mainstay 
of the millions of India and China, wheat has 
fed other countries, and in & more limited way 
oats have proved the staff of life in Scotland 
and certain parts of Europe. 

Long before Columbus set sail on his event- 
ful voyage, in all probability long ages before 
the Romans extended their conquest to the 
British Isles, Indian corn had played an im- 
portant part in the wars, wanderings and life 
of the people of South, Central and North 
America. 

Where the corn plant came from is a mystery 
no man has solved. Mexico, or some other of 
the Central American countries, seems to be its 
home. There are found to-day in those regions 
types of corn grown by the Indians differing 
in no essential respect from those which the 
Spaniards discovered and described more than 
three centuries ago. The corn has not changed, 
nor have the habits and agricultural practises 
of the people changed in all this time. 

Corn is now grown the world over, and forms 
the leading source of food in many countries. 
Its development and utilization have played an 
important part in all our progress. 

Year by year the output is growing greater ; 
at the present time it constitutes by far the 
greatest single crop in the.world. The yield 
now reaches, in round numbers, about four 
billion bushels. 

It is difficult to grasp the meaning of this 
enormous quantity of grain. If we could con- 
struct a bin one hundred feet square at the 
ground and carry it to a height sufficient to 
hold the world’s crop of shelled corn, the bin 
would extend ninety miles into the air. If, on 
the other hand, the corn in the cob should be 
stacked, the stack being twenty feet wide on 
the ground and ten feet high, the length of 
such a stack would be more than eight thou- 
sand seven hundred miles. Ears of corn vary 
in length; probably a fair average would be 
ten inches. If the crop of the world in ears 
could be brought together and the ears placed 
end to end, we should have a string of corn 
more than sixty-three million miles long, or 
two thousand five hundred times round the 
earth. 

The corn-crop of the United States for one 
year amounts to two and one-half billion 
bushels. This, if loaded on cars, each car con- 
taining seven hundred bushels, would make a 
train more than twenty-five thousand miles 
long. It requires about one hundred million 
acres of land to grow all this corn, which 
directly and indirectly feeds and supports more 
than one-fourth of our people. , 

For fifty years the geographical center of corn 
production has been moving in a southwesterly 
direction, the last records showing it fifty-four 
miles southwest of Springfield, Illinois. The 
greatest corn-producing states at the present 
time are Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Texas. If all the corn-fields in the country 
could be brought together, the acreage would 
cover the total land area of three or four of our 
largest Central and Western States. 


Harvesting the Crop. 


HE production of such an enormous quan- 

A tity of a perishable food product, as the 
result of growing a plant the whole life of 
which lasts but a few months, has brought into 
use many labor-saving devices which are applied 
to the preparation of the ground, to planting, to 
cultivating and to harvesting and storing. If 
the methods followed fifty years ago in growing, 
caring for and harvesting the corn-crop had to 
be used to-day, it would take nearly half the 
population of the country to meet the emergency. 

Horse-power has been made to take the place 
of man-power, so that with improved gang- 
plows, planters which mark the ground, open 
the furrows and drop and cover the seed, riding 
cultivators, corn-harvesters and binders, pickers 
and huskers, and portable elevators and lifters, 
a great saving of labor is effected. 

Even with all such improvements, enormous 
quantities of this crop actually go to waste. 
This is true of the grain, but it is especially 
true of other parts of the plant which, owing 
to the prodigal way nature provides for us, have 
not become appreciated. Millions of tons of 
stalks are practically wasted every year simply 
because, under existing economic conditions, it 
would not pay to save them. If the methods 
followed in the Eastern States in cutting and 
caring for the corn harvest had to be followed 
in one of our big corn-growing states, like 
Illinois or Iowa, it would take more than half 
a million extra men to handle the corn during 
the period in which the grain must be brought 
in from the field and stored. 

With the increasing population and the conse- 


quent need for conserving more carefully the | 
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products of the soil, 
the necessity for utiliz- 
ing to the fullest extent 
a plant such as this 
becomes more pressing. 
In the earlier days the chief use of corn was as 
a food in the form of meal. 
grist-mills, by means of which the entire kernel 
was ground into meal, are still to be found in 
certain sections of the country, but are rapidly 
being abandoned. 


The Infinite Uses of Corn. 


( kernel, EAL, when made from the whole 
kernel, will not keep for any length of 
time; hence, as the handling of meal 

became a large commercial problem, improved 

machinery was necessary to prepare a form of 
meal which could be shipped from place to 
place, and which would not become rancid. The 
modern mills, therefore, are provided with 
machinery for the elimination of the germ, in 
which the greater portion of the oil is found. 
This oil, while adding to the value of the meal as 
food, destroys its keeping quality. By ingenious 
devices the germs are eliminated, and the rest 
of the kernel is made into corn-meal. Immense 
quantities of this meal are sold at home, and it 
is rapidly becoming appreciated abroad. Our 
exports now amount to nearly eight hundred 

thousand barrels, valued at about two and a 

half million dollars. 

The meal, as prepared at the present time, 
is used extensively for mixing with flour from 
wheat and other grains, especially in foreign 
countries, and is then baked into a nutritious 
and much-used bread. In Italy great quantities 
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sweetish sirup, useful as food when properly 
taken. Nearly two hundred million pounds of 
glucose are sent out of this country each year 
to all parts of the world. 

From corn-starch also comes dextrin of sev- 
eral kinds, used extensively in the making of 
glue, paste and mucilage. When one licks a 
postage-stamp one gets a taste of dextrin, 
flavored often with some harmless preservative. 

There are many other special products made 
from the grain of corn either directly or indi- 
rectly—so many, in fact, that it would not be 
practicable even to attempt to enumerate them. 

One other use of corn may be mentioned as 
in all probability having an important bearing 
on future industrial pursuits. Denatured alco- 
hol is already extensively manufactured from 
corn, both at home and abroad. Despite the 
advancing price of the grain, 
the most economical sources of a product which, 
under different legal restrictions from those 
now in existence, may become important as a 
source of heat, light and power in all our 
homes, especially our farm homes. 

It is only in most recent times that attention 
has been given to the utilization of the parts of 
the corn plant other than the grain. Large 
quantities of corn-stalks are harvested and used 
each year in the eastern United States and 
certain parts of the south as fodder, or rough 
forage. Attempts have been made at various 
times, and with various devices, to utilize the 
greater portion of this valuable material by 
shredding and preserving it in dry form. 


Utilizing the Stalks. 


HESE methods have not as yet proved 
T entirely successful, so that the most advan- 

tageous way of preserving corn fodder at 
the present time is the rather primitive one of | 
leaving it in comparatively small stacks, or 
shocks, outdoors. Little or no attempt, how- 
ever, is made on the part of farmers in the great 





corn-growing states to preserve their fodder or 


LOWER NEW YORK AND THE CORN-CROP. 


of bread are made from a mixture of corn-meal 
and rye flour. 

The germ which is separated from the grain 
at the time of the milling process, as already 
explained, contains large quantities of oil. This 
is extracted by chemical and mechanical proc- 
esses, and constitutes a product which is com- 
ing into use in the manufacture of paint; it is 
also applied to other purposes. Nearly four 
million gallons of corn-oil are produced in this 
country annually. The oil enters into the 
manufacture of a number of products contain- 
ing rubber. The cheaper grades of rubber 
tires, hot-water bags, rubber gloves, boots, and 
so forth, are manufactured from a mixture of 
the corn-oil and rubber. 

The vulcanized oil is used extensively in sur- 
facing linoleum and oilcloth, and is applied to 
a number of other purposes. After the oil is 
extracted, there is left a valuable residuum 
known as corn-oil cake, which is sold exten- 
sively here and abroad, and is used in the fat- 
tening of sheep and other animals. Nearly fifty 
million pounds of this material are annually 
shipped to Great Britain and Germany, and 
there used by thrifty farmers, who find it 
cheaper than materials of a similar nature 
which they can grow at home. 

Large quantities of corn, mostly of the best 
grades, are made into flour, starch, grits and 
flakes. The flour proper is a form of starch 
prepared by washing the ground grain with 
weak alkali solutions, thus removing nearly 
everything except the pure starch grains. By 
mechanical and chemical processes the starch, 
which forms more than half the corn grain, is 
separated from the other parts of the grain, and 
constitutes a very important item of manufac- 
ture. 


Gluten and Glucose. 


N the production of starch certain by-products 

are secured, one of which is gluten. This 

gluten, mixed with fibrous material from 
the grain, is ground into meal and sold for 
feeding live stock, especially milch cows. 

Corn flakes are made from grits previously 
prepared from good white corn, and then salted 
and sugared. These grits are cooked by steam, 
dried and rolled into flakes or wafers, and 
browned in a special form of oven. 

A corn product which is coming into exten- 
sive use is glucose, made from starch, water 
and sulphuric acid. Confectioners use large 
quantities of glucose, which is a colorless, 





utilize it in any way except to turn their animals 
upon it after the ears have been harvested. 

A few years ago considerable interest was 
aroused in corn-stalks through the utilization 
of the pith as a material for the construction of 
battle-ships. Large factories were established 
in parts of the West where natural advantages 
were at hand for the rapid and cheap accumu- 
lation of the stalks. By special machinery the 
pith was separated and manufactured into 
blocks of almost pure cellulose. 


Corn in Battle - Ships. 


and abroad demonstrated that bulkheads 


F ‘and abroad experiments conducted here | 


constructed of this material were nearly | 


impervious to water when a shot passed through 
them. Some of our largest battle-ships are now 
protected with a belt of corn-pith cellulose, 
largely made from corn grown in the Ohio 
valley. The same material, or modified forms 
of it, are used in the manufacture of high 
explosives, such as guncotton and smokeless | 
powder. 

Pyroxylin varnish, another material made | 
from cellulose, is a very useful product manu- | 


factured in connection with the other products | 


just mentioned. 

From time to time the attention of the country 
has been directed toward the vanishing supply 
of wood for the manufacture of paper or paper- 
pulp. Various attempts have been made to 


manufacture paper from other materials, and a | 
good many years ago samples of fine paper | 


were produced from corn-stalks. The processes 
as followed were, however, not economical, so 


that the work was abandoned. More recently, | 


however, new light has been thrown on the | 
subject through improved methods and proc- | 
esses. 

Like the grain, the stalk contains a number | 


of products which can be separated under | 


proper chemical, physical and mechanical proc- 
esses. .It has been demonstrated that a form | 


it is still one of | 
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| fibers in the stalk. With increasing prices for 
wood-pulp, and the application of advancing 
knowledge regarding methods of handling the 
stalks and the products therefrom, paper- 
making from this material will no doubt be a 
commercial success ere long. 

In passing, it would be well to call attention 
to another part of the corn plant which is con- 
| sidered a more or less useless thing by the 
farmer, namely, the cob. 





What the Cob is Good For. 


ITH the increased knowledge which 
W experimental work has developed at 
the agricultural colleges and stations, 
| the usefulness of this material as a stock food 
| when ground in connection with grain has been 
shown. Large quantities, therefore, of ground 
grain and cobs are now used for feeding. The 
|cob is also ground and mixed with various 
highly concentrated feeds, such as cottonseed- 
meal, and sold for stock food. Large quantities 
of cobs, furthermore, are utilized in certain 
parts of the Mississippi valley in the manufaec- 
ture of corn-cob pipes. 

An interesting and useful phase of corn- 
growing occurs in connection with the produc- 
tion of sugar corn, or sweet corn, for home use 
as roasting ears and for canning. Hardly a 
garden in this country is complete without its 


patch of sweet corn for table use, and in the . 


states of New York, Maine and Illinois, espe- 
cially, large areas are planted exclusively for 
|canning purposes. It is the common practise 
| of the factories to make contracts with farmers 
for the corn to be delivered, and as the ears are 
gathered early, the farmer has a fine and useful 
forage left for feeding to live stock. 

Of the pop-corns there are twenty-five or 
thirty different kinds grown in all parts of the 
country, but in a commercial way largely in 
three or four Northern States, principally 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa. Immense 
| quantities of pop-corn are used by confectioners, 
three or four hundred car-loads being 
shipped each year from a single point 
in some of the states mentioned. 

Pop-corn is an especially hard, flinty 
type, and pops when heated by reason 
of the rapid change of the moisture in 
the starch grain to steam. The explosion 
wrecks the walls of the cells constituting 
the grain proper, resulting in the well- 
known starchy mass little resembling 
the original kernel. At one time pop- 
corn was grown in a small way by many 
farmers, and found its way into trade 
largely through the country store. Now, 
however, as indicated, the industry has 
become centralized and specialized, ow- 
ing to the great demand for the product. 

In closing, it is proper to say a 
few words regarding the far-reaching 
influences which the production of such an 
enormous crop as corn has on many lines of 
business, especially transportation, both on land 
and water. A large proportion of the crop is 
fed to hogs and cattle, and these find their way 
to the great packing-houses, where they are 
killed and the products therefrom shipped 
throughout the world. 

The greater portion of the crop, however, in 
the principal corn-growing states leaves the 
farm in the shape of the raw product, or the 
grain itself—a very bad practise, agriculturally 
speaking, because it means the sending away 
from the land of immense quantities of fertility 
which are never put back. Our best corn 
| lands, therefore, are being depleted, and in the 
not far distant future new methods of growing 
and handling the crop must be inaugurated if 

we are to maintain our supremacy as feeders of 
the world. 

After the corn leaves the farmer’s hands it 
frequently enters upon a journey fraught with 
| considerable interest. In many states the corn 
| is accumulated at small primary elevators near 
the railroad-stations. These are controlled in 
various ways, sometimes by coéperating farm- 
| ers, but more frequently by independent organ- 
izations and railroads. 


| 





How the Corn is Graded. 


LABORATE systems of grading corn have 
FE been developed, this and the important 
work of inspection being carried on at the 
large terminal points. The inspection and gra- 
| ding alone require a small army of men at the 
large grain centers, and so important is this 
work and such is its bearing on trade in general 
that both the state and the national governments 
participate in it. 
| In a number of states inspection is under 
state supervision, and in others this work is 
looked after by organized and responsible cham- 
bers of commerce. 
The national government has been engaged 


of low-grade molasses can be taken from corn- | for some time in a study of the factors which 


stalks without in any way detracting from their | 
value for the manufacture of paper. If this by- 


product can be secured at comparatively little | 
expense, and some economical and practical | 


method of accumulating the stalks is devised, 

paper-making from corn-stalks will doubtless | 
be a success. There is no question as to the 
fact that paper of various grades, from the | 
common print papers to the highest types of | 


parchment or vellum, can be made from the | the grain. 


| should enter into corn-grading. The moisture 
in the grain is a very important matter, a 
variation of two or three per cent. determining 
whether the grain is suitable for certain pur- 
| poses, whether it can be shipped successfully, 
| and “apaaad it should be assigned to a certain 
grad 
| For years it has been the practise of inspect- 
ors to determine the moisture content by feeling 
A sample is taken in the hand and 
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the moisture content of the same is estimated. 
Although practise renders the operators quite 
expert in this matter, the system is open to the 
same objection as that of any other where the 
judgment of the individual is the sole determin- 
ing agency. 

The national government has during the past 
two or three years developed ingenious devices 
for rapidly determining in an accurate way the 
moisture content of grain. In the first devices 
perfected it was found practicable to determine 
accurately the amount of moisture in a sample 
of grain in about twenty minutes through 
a process of heating the grain in oil. This 





apparatus was introduced into a number of the 
large grain centers, and used successfully as a 
means of checking the ifispectors in their work. 

More recently the Department of Agriculture 
has perfected a quicker method of determining 
moisture through an electrical process. A 
comparatively simple device has been secured 
whereby the moisture in either a small or a 
large sample of grain can be determined in 
a few seconds. The instrument used is not a 
complicated one, can be carried round by the 
operator anywhere, and depends for its success 
on electrical resistance, which is affected by 
the quantity of moisture in the grain. 
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Ill. A NOBLE KNIGHT. 


Mr. Posey had done his best that morn- 

ing to make her comfortable, but his 
wife’s patience was not of the longest, and at 
last she had been unable to stand any longer 
his fussy, awkward, well-intentioned ministra- 
tions. 

She had sent him off to notify her sisters of 
her illness, and to ask Miss Julia Higgins to 
come and keep house for her until the rheu- 
matism passed and she was able to be about 
again. 

When she heard the sound of wheels in the 
yard, therefore, she felt relieved, and immedi- 
ately began to plan out the work. 

To her surprise, however, not Miss Higgins, 
but her other sister, the widowed Mrs. Slocum, 
came in. 

Mrs. Aaron attributed the very evident solem- 
nity of Mrs. Slocum to her own state of health, 
and was not cheered thereby. She moved 
uneasily, and said: 

‘For the land’s sake, Sissy, don’t look at 
me that-a-way. I ain’t dead yet, nor near it. 
You know’s well’s I do ’t our fam’ly never 
dies 0’ the rheumatics, an’ we all have it.’’ 

Mrs. Slocum took off her bonnet and began 
rolling the strings into neat little bundles, to 
keep them from wrinkling. 

She sighed. 

‘‘Where’s Julia?’? demanded Mrs. Posey. 

Mrs. Slocum shook her head, and said, 
thought maybe I’d better come myself.’’ 

Mrs. Aaron tried to sit up, but winced with 
pain. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ she asked. 
ain’t took, too, is she?’’ 

Mrs. Slocum laid her bonnet in Mrs. Posey’s 
third bureau drawer. 

‘*Yes, she is,’’ she said. ‘‘An’ took bad.’”’ 

Mrs. Posey lay back with a deep groan. 

‘Now ain’t that the way! Did you ever 
know o’ one child in a family comin’ down 
with the measles an’ the others not catchin’ it? 
Now here, just because I’m laid up an’ can’t 
move, Julia’s got to come down with some- 
thing, too. Land! I declare to goodness, I 
can’t see why things happen the way they do 
in this world.’’ 

“It ain’t the measles she’s got, Annie Lee,’”’ 
said Mrs. Slocum, solemnly, “nor yet the rheu- 
matics. To be sure, one disease belongs to 
youth an’ the other to old age, an’ you might 
well think she’s in her teens or in her dotage, 
the way she’s goin’ on.’’ 

‘Plenty has rheumatics that ain’t old!’’ 
snapped Mrs. Posey. “What’s the matter with 
her ?”’ 

Mrs. Slocum drew a small rocking - chair 
beside Mrs. Posey’s bed, and began to rock 
rather nervously. ‘There are few better barom- 
eters than a rocking-chair well used. 

**She’s in love,’’ she said. 

Mrs. Posey seemed stunned for an instant, 
and then she exclaimed, “I got to get up! I 
can’t stay here doin’ nothin’ with that goin’ 
on.”’ 

‘*You might’s well make yourself easy,’’ said 
Mrs. Slocum. “I’ve said an’ done all an’ 
everything a body can, an’ I might as well 
ha’ saved my breath, for all the good it did.’’ 

‘‘How’d you find it out?’’ asked Mrs. Posey. 

‘*T went to open the window-shutter in the 
settin’-room the other mornin’, an’ I found a 
folded paper stuck in the blind. I don’t sup- 
pose it’s necessary for me to explain that I 
never for one minute thought of it’s bein’ a 
love-letter, an’ I opened it to see what’s inside. 
It was verses. I was readin’ ’em, an’ I never 
was more puzzled in my life, when Julia come 
runnin’ down the stair, an’ snatched it out of 
my hand, an’ carried on dreadful—said I was 
spyin’ on her, an’ readin’ her letters, an’ such 
like. I mus’ say, I come near gettin’ real 
mad. I cert’n’y did, Annie Lee.’’ 

“High time, I sh’d think,’’ said Mrs. Aaron, 
sympathetically. “I never would ha’ thought 
it of one of our family. What else?’’ 

‘*Well, you’d think she’s sixteen, from the 
way she takes on. I reckon I cared’s much 
for Mr. Slocum as most girls care for their 
beaux, but I know right well I never made 
such a fool o’ myself as Julia does—an’ at her 
age!’? 

* “That’s always the way,’’ said Mrs. Aaron, 
pessimistically. ‘‘A married woman has to 


Ms Aaron Posey had the rheumatism. 
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I’d up an’ ask him his intentions ; that’s what 
I’d do. But I reckon a lady can’t very well 
do that. Bashful! I sh’d think he’d ought 
to be, with them spindly legs. An’ her a 
Higgins !’’ 

The dry days of September were good for 
rheumatism, and on the first day that Mrs. 
Aaron was able to get out into the sitting-room, 
Mr. Willy Posey came, brimming with news. 

‘*Why, good evenin’, Cousin Annie Lee!’’ 
he exclaimed, with pleasant emphasis. ‘‘I 
cert’n’y am mighty glad to see you. Seems 
like more’n a year since you been sick! I 
suppose you heard about the tournament ?’’ 

**No, I haven’t,’’ said Mrs. Aaron. “Nota 
word. Mr. Posey’s been off electionin’ every 
blessed day, an’ Sissy’s been right here with 
me. I sh’d like to know how I was to hear 
what’s goin’ on!’’ Mrs. Posey’s voice showed 
a sense of injury. ‘‘When men gets off on 
politics, there ain’t room in their minds for 
anything else.’’ 

Mr. Willy moved his rocker closer to hers. 





“YOU'D THINK ALEXANDER WAS BORN AN’ BROUGHT UP ON TOURNAMENTS.” 


grow common sense for two, but I have yet 
to see the old maid with a mite of it.’’ 

‘‘Julia always was soft,’? admitted Mrs. 
Slocum, “but I did think she’d had time to get 
over it.’’ 

“Who is the object ?”’ asked Mrs. Aaron. 

**T sh’d think you’d know without askin’,’’ 
said Mrs. Slocum. ‘The’ ain’t but three or four 
unmarried men in Pocahontas, an’ you might 
know it ain’t Mr. Willy Posey, nor Little 
Hanse Brown, nor yet Crick Tom Wilkins, 
who’s still a-hidin’ himself away because o’ 
the lost love of his youth.’’ 

Mrs. Posey thought for a minute, then looked 
sharply at her sister. 

*‘Sissy,’’ she said, ‘‘you don’t mean to tell 
me it’s the minister ?’’ 

Mrs. Slocum nodded. ‘‘Yes, it is.’’ 

For a few moments Mrs. Posey’s feelings 
were stronger than her powers of utterance. 
Mrs. Slocum went on: 

‘It’s the minister. That’s just exactly who 
it is.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mrs. Posey, ‘‘a body can’t 
rightly object to his perfession, I suppose; but 
to think of a Higgins fallin’ in love with that 
little, spindly-legged, yellow-haired man is al- 
most more than flesh can bear.’’ 

“It may be hard for you,’’ said Mrs. Slo- 
cum, ‘‘but just put yourself in my place! I 
got to have it mornin’, noon an’ night. The’s 
a letter tucked away in some new place every 
day, so’s to surprise her, an’ every day after 
breakfast he comes in for a while, an’ that puts 
the work back. Then in the evenin’ they go 
ridin’, if he can borrow a buggy; an’ every 
blessed night he sets up in my parlor, right on 
that lavender plush rocker I bought from Miss 
Lucy White’s auction. It ain’t the wear an’ 
tear I mind so much, either, as it’s bein’ woke 
out of my first sleep with Julia a-creepin’ up- 
stairs.’’ 

“An’ her a Higgins!’’ said Mrs. Posey. 
‘Well, Sissy, they ain’t but one thing to do, 
an’ that is to get her married an’ off your 
hands an’ onto his as soon’s possible. ’’ 

‘“*D’you suppose I ain’t tried to?’’ asked 
Mrs. Slocum, with an injured air. ‘‘That was 
the very first thing. I thought of, an’ I told 
her so, but she says, ‘O Sissy, dear Charles is 
so bashful,’ an’ that’s all the good it did. 
Dear Charles is still a-comin’ to the point, I 
reckon. Land knows, he gets enough encour- 
agement. ’’ 

‘*Bashful!’’ snorted Mrs. Aaron Posey. ‘ ‘If I 
was a man, which I thank my stars I ain’t, 





**Yes’m,’’ he said, ‘ ‘politics has been right 
lively here lately. They’re beginnin’ right 
early this year. I suppose you heard who’s 
up for Democratic candidate ?’’ 

“I ain’t heard a thing,’’ said Mrs. Aaron. 

‘‘Didn’t they tell you about the plasterin’ 
o’ the church fallin’ down las’ Wednesday 
night, right after Endeavor meetin’, an’ it 
might ha’ killed somebody ?’’ 

Mrs. Aaron drew a deep breath and set her 
lips. 

Mr. Willy’s face and voice were full of sym- 
pathy. 

‘‘Well, I declare,’’ he said, ‘‘I wouldn’t ha’ 
thought it of ’em. How’d they expect a body 
to get up out of a bed o’ sickness without 
nothin’ to take up their minds? I cert’n’y 
don’t think that’s the right way to treat you, 
Cousin Annie Lee, I cert’n’y don’t.’’ 

Mrs. Aaron moved in her chair. ‘‘Well,’”’ 
she said, decidedly, ‘‘I don’t see’s you’re doin’ 
much better !’’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Willy. “ Yes’m. 
Yes’m. I was startin’ to tell you about the 
tournament, wasn’t I? But you said you didn’t 
know who’s up for Democratic candidate.’’ 
Mrs. Posey jerked her head, and Mr. Willy 
went on, rather feeling his way: ‘‘Well’m, 
there didn’t seem many hereabouts with so 
very much ‘time to spare, an’ at the same time 
with a takin’ way with ’em. An’ you know, 
Cousin Annie Lee, if they’s any one thing in 
politics more valuable than any other, it is a 
takin’ way.’’ 

Mrs. Aaron looked at him _piercingly. 
“Yes’m,’’ said Mr. Willy, “I reckon you 
guessed it. It’s Zebedee V. 

‘*T reckon it’s goin’ to be a right lively cam- 
paign. They’s been bonfires already, an’ I 
never knew ’em to begin that so quick. Mr. 
Harrison Cleggit from over yonder by Joppa 
is up against Zebedee V., an’ las’ week he hired 
a steamboat an’ give an excursion down to 
Betterton. It was a real pleasant occasion, I 
been told, but comin’ home the boat got stuck 
on them duckin’ grounds, an’ time they got 
home to breakfast nex’ mornin’ his constituents 
was right mad, some of ’em. 

‘*Yes’m. Of course we-all—I mean them 
that’s managin’ the campaign for Zebedee V.— 
has got to get up somethin’ hereabouts, an’ 
Zebedee V., he got up in the store the other 
night an’ made a speech, an’ said he was 
always one te feel for all needy objects, an’ 
he wished to express his desire that whatever 
was give for him’d be give for some worthy 








charity likeways. Yes’m. Well’m, the upshot 
of it was that it was decided then an’ there 
to give a tournament for the benefit of the 
plasterin’, so’s Zebedee V. could present the 
prizes, an’ thereby have a chance to make a 
speech. Yes’m.’’ 

‘*There! What’d I tell you? Haven’t I 
always said ’t he’s after fame an’ notoriety? 
When they goin’ to have it?’’ asked Mrs. 
Aaron. 

* ‘Nex’ Sat’d’y evenin’ at three o’clock,’’ said 
Mr. Willy. ‘“They got the arches up now. 
They’s to be three of ’em, with three rings 
hangin’ from each one. They got the platform 
for the ladies up near the church steps, an’ 
they goin’ to use the wide space in front fo’ 
the listin’ ground. Ev’ybody that rides has the 
right to place his lady on the stan’, an’ the 
knight that gets the whole nine o’ the rings 
has the right to crown the queen o’ love an’ 
beauty. Him that comes in second chooses the 
first maid of honor, an’ him that comes along 
next chooses the other one. An’ they’s to bea 
purse fo’ the winner—maybe as much as four 
dollars. Yes’m. I reckon it’ll be a real bright 
occasion. ’’ 

‘‘Why, yes,’’ said Mrs. Posey. ‘‘I’d like to 
see it. We-all ain’t had a tournament for 
goodness knows how long. First time I ever 
took to Mr. Posey was at atournament. Land! 
I wonder how he’d look now with a long 
ostrich-plume in the side of his hat an’ a 
Roman sash tied acrost him !’’ 

‘*The costumes is goin’ to be real nice this 
time, I been told. Mr. Frank Slocum goes as 
the Knight of St. Mary’s Hill, an’ he’s goin’ 
to wear white feathers in his hat an’ white 
rosettes. Mr. Moses Cary’s goin’ as the Knight 
of Lavender Hundred, an’ he’s got a great 
big bunch o’ pink roses for the front of his hat, 
an’ another bunch to pin on his breast, an’ still 
another for between the horse’s ears. Little 
Hanse Brown’s goin’ as the Knight of June’s 
Delight, an’ he’s got a whole bunch o’ ostrich- 
plumes for his hat. He’s goin’ to wear his 
ma’s garden hat turned up on the side with 
feathers attached. He’s got a yellow coat ’t 
he used in some tableaux once whilst he’s at 
the agricultu’al college, an’ I reckon he’ll take 
the shine off most ev’ ybody else!’’ 

‘You goin’ to tilt?’’ asked Mrs. Aaron. 

‘‘Who? Me? No, ma’am,’’ said Mr. Willy. 
‘‘T lent Alexander to Zebedee V. I tol’ him 
she’s right smart of a horse to manage, an’ ’t 
I wouldn’t be responsible for any damage she 
done, but he’s welcome to her for the good o’ 
the cause, if his winnin’ that tournament would 
help him to win the ’lection. I ain’t never 
gone back on the Democratic party yet, an’ I 
ain’t goin’ to.”’ 

When the day of the tournament came, Mrs. 
Aaron Posey insisted that she was well enough 
to sit alone, and that Mr. Posey should take 
her sister, Mrs. Slocum, to see the tilting of 
the knights. 

The ladies had talked it over before, and it 
seemed well to both of them that some respon- 
sible and sensible member of the family should 
be on hand ‘‘to watch out that Julia behaves 
herself.’” 

Mrs. Aaron’s parting injunction to her sister 
had been: 

‘An’ if Julia drives up with the minister, 
Sissy, you call her over like you wanted to 
fix her placket, an’ don’t you let go of her 
again.’’ 

Late in the afternoon Mrs. Posey. heard the 
returning wheels, and looked expectantly toward 
the door. 

To her surprise it was opened, not by Mr. 
Aaron Posey, but by Mr. Willy, who half-led, 
half-carried, and wholly steered the weeping 
Mrs. Slocum. 

Mrs. Aaron tried to rise from her chair, and 
turned pale. ‘‘Land o’ Goshen!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘What is the matter? Don’t tell 
me it’s Mr. Posey! Don’t tell me Mr. Posey’s 
broken his leg !’’ 

Mrs. Slocum moved her head negatively, and 
Mr. Willy said, reassuringly, ‘‘No, indeedy, 
they ain’t one thing the matter. Miss Sissy’s 
just overcome. Don’t you worry, Cousin Annie 
Lee.’”’ 

He helped Mrs. Slocum to his own favorite 
rocking-chair, and brought her a glass of water 
from the kitchen. 

Mrs. Aaron watched them with anxiety until 
Mrs. Slocum mopped her eyes and began to 
untie her bonnet. Mr. Willy still hovered 
over her. 

‘‘When you come to entirely, maybe you’ll 
tell me what all this fuss is about,’’ said Mrs. 
Aaron. 

Mr. Willy smiled, and brought a straight 
chair from against the wall. Mrs. Slocum was 
still sniffing occasionally, but it was evident 
that her bonnet strings were putting her troubles 
out of her mind. 

‘*Well, Cousin Annie Lee,’’ Mr. Willy began, 
cheerfully smiling, ‘‘it passed all expecta- 
tions !’” 

‘‘How so?’’ asked Mrs. Aaron. Mrs. Slo- 
cum drew down the corners of her mouth and 
mopped her eyes. 

“It was gran’,” said Mr. Willy. ‘‘It cer- 
t’n’y was gran’. Cousin Aaron an’ Mis’ 
Slocum drove up just as the knights was linin’ 
up, an’ they couldn’t get to the gran’ stand, 
but had to set in the buggy. So Mis’ Slocum 














wasn’t near when the gran’ climax hap- 
pened. Tha’s how come Mis’ Slocum feels 
so bad.’’ 

“What climax?’’ asked Mrs. Aaron, with 
growing impatience. 

Mr. Willy chuckled; he had seldom had so 
delectable a piece of news. ‘‘I tell you how 
it was,’”’ he said. “It was a mighty elegant 
tournament. * They was seven knights in line, 
an’ they all had feathers an’ sashes, an’ ev’y- 
thing real proper, an’ their poles was painted 
an’ festooned. It was a grand sight. Well’m, 
of course you know how they had to ride at a 
certain rate o’ speed, an’ I mus’ say I was real 
proud o’ Alexander, if she is my mare. Zebe- 
dee V., he told me before, he says, ‘Say, Willy, 
d’you suppose I can stay on at that rate o’ 
speed?’ I says, ‘Laws, yes, Z. V., Alexan- 
der’s real speedy, but she’s kind, an’ all you 
got to do is to give her her head,’ I says. He 
says, ‘I’m willin’ enough to give her her head, 
if she’ll leave me mine. Politics is right costly, 
ain’t it?’ 

‘*But when the time come, you’d think Alex- 
ander was born an’ brought up on tournaments. 
Seemed like she knew jest what to do. They 
wasn’t ary one of the other horses could touch 
her. You could see that white tail o’ hers a 
standin’ out like the tail of a comet, she went 
so fast. Zebedee V. jest couldn’t help catchin’ 
them nine rings, an’ they wasn’t ary one 0’ 
the other knights took more’n seven. Well, 
ma’ain, I jest tell you, enthusiasm riz to quite 
a pitch when Alexander an’ Zebedee V. drove 
up to the ladies’ stan’ with the wreath o’ 
dahlias on the head of his spear. Zebedee V. 
took off his hat, a-wavin’ that long purple 
plume his secon’ wife had in her weddin’ 
bonnet,—it cert’n’y did make a good show,— 
an’ he wheeled Alexander aroun’ an’ made a 
speech. ’? 

‘‘Oh, of course he did,’’ said Mrs. Aaron. 

**Yes’m,’’ said Mr. Willy. “I can’t just 
remember every word he said, notwithstandin’ 
the impression it made on my mind, but he 
said ’t he’s more’n glad to be able to weleome 
the youth an’ beauty of our fair county to such 
a festive occasion. 

“He said it wasn’t more’n right an’ proper 
*t they should emulate the acts of the chival- 
ric knights o’ long ago, since all the chivalry 
of those days long past wasn’t by no means 
dead, as he meant to prove. Said it give him 
most pleasure of all to meet an’ mingle with 
the fair maidens an’ dames without whose 
presence the best-decorated place would be 
but a barren waste an’ any tourney a dismal 
failure. Said he knew he’d be allowed to say 
thet they was no finer sight to be had than the 
sight o’ sech feats o’ horsemanship an’ skill as 
had been exhibited this evenin’, an’ ’t it was 
a long sight better’n goin’ off on a crowded 
steamboat an’ gettin’ stuck in a mud bank. 

‘*Said he wasn’t there, however, to point at 
the failures of others, but to the success of the 
present tournament, an’ that it was his held- 
fast opinion that they couldn’t be any real 
success in life without a flavorin’ of love, both 
in general an’ in partie’lar. Said they was all 
aware ’t this tournament was held for the sole 
an’ only purpose o’ raisin’ money to plaster 
the church anew, an’ that therefore it give 
him real pleasure to present for that purpose 
the purse that he was entitled to as winner. 
Yes’m.’’ 

‘*Hum,”’ said Mrs. Aaron, ‘‘I reckon he 
thought he might’s well give it to plasterin’ 
as to politics.’’ 

‘*Well, he give it,’’ said Mr. Willy, and went 
on with his narrative: ‘*Then he called to me 
to help him down off Alexander, which I did. 
Then he took up the wreath o’ dahlias, an’ 
mounted the platform where the ladies set. 
He said to th’ assembled comp’ny, when they 
got done cheerin’, that he hoped they’d all bear 
with him whilst he still further expressed his 
views. 

‘Said he always was ready an’ willin’ to 
help them that needed help, an’ to put himself 
out for his friends, as was well known, an’ 
*t he had one frien’ among them present who 
needed his assistance about as bad as any could, 
from all appea’ances. Said it was jest in the 
line where he felt hi’self most expert, too, 
havin’ had a rich an’ varied expe’ ience therein. 
Said that kind o’ business was gen’lly attended 
to by the little god Cupid, but he was as 
willin’ to lend Cupid a helpin’ han’ as he was 
to lend cou’age to the minister. 

‘*Thereupon, Cousin Annie Lee, he turned 
aroun’ with a bow to Miss Julia Higgins, an’ 
he says: 

** ‘Allow me, fair lady, to crown you Queen 
0’ Love an’ Beauty, in the name of our 
respected an’ looked-up-to minister, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Charles Bean.’ An’ then he turned 
aroun’ again, before anybody could recover, 
an’ said, ‘If the minister from Joppa, the 
Reverend Gorsich, will step forward, we’ll 
have the weddin’ here an’ now.’ Which they 
did. Yes’m.’’ 

Mrs. Slocum was holding her handkerchief 
to her eyes and rocking slowly, and for once 
in her life Mrs. Aaron Posey was too surprised 
to have anything to say. 

Mr. Willy enjoyed the situation for a few 
moments, and then said, ‘‘Yes’m. We’s all 
right smart s’prised, too. Zebedee V. told me 
afterwards he reckoned he brought down the 


matrimony that-a-way.’’ 


NDY Stevens had 
bought the pig- , 
eon’s-blood in Bombay ” Pak 

on his last trip. Although far a 

from the costliest of the Parsee 

jewel merchant’s rubies, it was 

expensive enough for a young Yankee whose 
sole fortune was his ability to fill a second 
mate’s berth in first-class style. 

Had it cost five times as many rupees, how- 
ever, Andy would not have grudged them. Not 
that he was extravagant, but he had a very 
particular use for that ruby. 

While the Shawsheen was repairing in 
Brooklyn he went home. George Travers, his 
old chum, was sick with measles; so Andy, 
who preferred work to loafing, volunteered to 
fill his place on the car ferry Katahdin until 
he got well. Andy was glad to do a friend a 
favor, and besides, the money would be wel- 
come; incidentally, there was Lida Travers. 
He hoped, not unreasonably, that she might 
feel interested in the pigeon’s-blood, which he 
had taken to the best jeweler in Bath. But 
he had not mentioned it to her—yet. 

Unexpectedly, on the second Wednesday, his 
vacation ended. A telegram from New York 
ordered him to join the Shawsheen Thursday 
afternoon, to load lumber for the river. A 
rapidly falling thermometer had frozen the 
January rain to sleet, and that was followed 
by a snowy, howling northeaster. 

Andy stole part of his supper-hour to run 
up to the jeweler’s. When he hurried back to 
the ferry a square white box in his vest pocket 
held the pigeon’s-blood, set in a ring. A 
momentous question was to be put that evening. 
If it was answered right, the ruby would stay 
behind when Andy started for New York. 

Shortly after seven o’clock the shifter pushed 
ten heavy freight-cars aboard, five on 
each track, filling the deck between 
the engine-rooms from end to end. 
The crew chained the axles, put up 
the bumpers and broke connections 
with the slip; the apron rose, and 
obedient to a single bell, the paddles 
started. Matthew Crane, the mate, 
and Simon Perry, the first deck-hand, 
had hurried up into the wheel-house 
to help the captain; it was Andy’s 
duty to act as bow lookout. 

The Katahdin was an old-type 
boat, with machinery on deck and 
independent wheels, each driven by 
a four-hundred-and-fifty horse-power 
horizontal engine. She carried two 
engineers, but only one fireman. 

Out she pushed into the river. It 
was only a half-mile to the Woolwich 
slip, but the strong ebb, carrying her 
down-stream, would make the trip 
twice as long. Still, ten minutes 
should find her safely docked again. 

The current was full of ice, but that 
troubled the ferry little. Her fires 
were hot. Her gages showed a hun- 
dred and fifty. There were three 
men on the wheel. They would put 
her through. 

Andy was alone on deck. Watch- 
ing from the extreme bow, he would 
have been hidden by the car ends 
from the men in the pilot-house even 
had the snow not been so thick that 
it was practically impossible to see 
fifty feet. The night was not black, 
but white, blinding, and freezing cold. 

Down through the narrow alleys 
between the cars and the engine- 
rooms shrieked the gale, drowning 
all other sounds, save the throbbing 
of the engines and the occasional 
dull grinding of ice under the bow. 


young sailor could not see very far. The 
electric lights, sputtering behind him, threw an 
indistinct glow on the storm haze. 
grotesque, tremendous, stalked to and fro across 
the heaving floes. 

The bow of the boat, projecting beyond the 
end of her dock, had been covered with ice by 
the storm. Track ends, transom and sockets 
were so thickly glazed that close connections 
might be difficult. So Andy took an eight- 
pound sledge that always leaned against the 
rail, and began pounding off the shell. 

It came hard. The snow drove straight into 
his eyes as he hammered away vigorously. By 
the time he had cleared the port bow the 
Katahdin was more than half-way across. 
Creeping carefully round the car ends, he 
attacked the ice on the down-stream side. 
They were now not far from the other shore, 
an eighth of a mile below the slip. Andy 
imagined he could see the glimmer of the lights 
at the end of Lida’s street. He thought of the 
pigeon’s-blood. j 


The bow was almost clear. Andy leaned 


forward for a final blow upon the socket just 





bird, so to speak, o’ the vote o’ the county, 


under him. 


As his sledge fell, the boat turned 


*cause it wasn’t likely ’t the other candidate| Posey looked hard at her, and said, 
could work up a reputation for helpin’ along | sternness: 





ORAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


Shadows, | 


with 


‘For goodness’ sake, Sissy, it ain’t a dis- 


Mrs. Slocum sobbed audibly; Mrs. Aaron | grace to have a minister in the family.’’ 


MUNDER THE GUARDS & 


BY Albert ZB Tolman 


suddenly up-river. 
His foot slipped on 
or the track-brace, he missed the 
yy, transom entirely, and the swing 
r, of the unmet blow jerked him 
overboard. Plunging down 
| head foremost, he struck an ice-cake with his 
| left shoulder. A little more, and his neck 
| would have been broken. As it was, his arm 
hung useless. 

Down, down he went, still holding to the 
sledge. At last he knew enough to drop it, 


his right arm. 

His head touched the bottom of an ice-cake; 
he was seized with a horrible dread that it 
might hold him down. He paddled in toward 
the hull of the boat. The ice ended, and he 
came up several yards aft of the bow, under the 
starboard guards. 

From the outside of the guards, which formed 
a curving shelf from bow to wheel, about 
twenty-five braces, like struts, of four-by-six 
joist several feet apart, ran downward and 
inward to the hull. When Andy’s head came 
out, the first thing he saw in the semidarkness 
was one of these, covered with ice. He 
grabbed at it, but it was out of reach. 

A shiver of dread went over him as he re- 
membered the paddle-wheel. 
catch one of those guard-braces, he would 
assuredly drift under it, and if he drifted under 
it, there was not one chance in a hundred of his 
coming out alive. 

Brace after brace passed overhead, each 
coming down a little lower, as the wheel drew 
near. Rubbing along the smooth coppered side, 
the sailor snatched desperately at them. But 
their sheathing of ice prevented him from get- 
ting a firm hold. At last but two were left. 





























THE SWING OF THE UNMET BLOW JERKED HIM 
OVERBOARD. 


Strain his eyes as hard as he might, the| Andy threw his arm over the first, and for a| 


| 


| clear by the wash of the paddles. There must | 
| be no mistake, no failure this time. Already 
| the spray was flying round Andy, as he reared 
| himself for a final lunge. He knew what would 
happen if he missed. One of those iron-bound 
oak planks would crack his skull or break his 
back. 

His arm shot over the brace, and he clutched 
the freezing wood. His body trailed back until 
he felt the suck of the beating paddles. A little | 

|more, and they would have struck his heel. | 
| He passed a few seconds of black horror until | 
he knew his grip was secure. 

Had he been able to use his left arm, he 
| might have crawled up on the brace; but in his 
| crippled state that was out of the question. The 
jonly thing he could do was to hold on, his 
| body dragging in the water. 

A cake of ice brushed rudely against him. | 





and began fighting his way to the surface with | 


Unless he could | 
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He kicked it aside, and it drifted by. There 
was a crash ; it tilted up, and went down unde 
the wheel. 

Andy shuddered. That was what would 
happen to him if he let go. The mighty power 
| that was driving those hundreds of tons against 
gale and ice and tide and current would be 
directed against him, just for a moment 

What would his hundred and sixty pounds 
be under those buckeis? A mere trifle, to 
be flicked down, spurned away. And the men 
above—they would guess, conjecture, but never 
know. 

The wheel made twenty-four revolutions a 
minute. As its heavy paddles, three feet wide 
and six and a half long, came crashing down 
they showered him with icy spray. The great 
wheel-box above was full of steam, which 
curled out under the guards in thin, black 
wreaths. 
| Hanging there by one arm against that blank 
wall of chill copper, Andy thought of the 
| pigeon’s-blood and Lida. He remembered he 
was almost under the fire-room. The outside 
sliding door was shut, but from its window a 
faint light shone over the ice-filled river. But 
it would do no good to shout—now. ‘The ice, 
the wheel and the storm would drown his 
voice. 

The cakes were coming down thick and fast. 
Now and then the ferry struck a large floe 
with a violence that sent a shiver through her. 
Fortunately for Andy, she sheéred most of this 
aside, so that it did not strike his body as he 
hung close to the hull. Otherwise, he could 
not have kept his hold. An occasional cake 
| struck him, making it hard enough. 

A bell jingled faintly, the paddles stopped; 
but he knew that the other wheel was still re- 
volving, turning the boat inshore. They must 
be opposite the dock. He looked, and caught 
the faint glow of lights. Again the buckets 
began smashing the water. 

Andy’s legs were growing numb, But he 
must hold on a little while longer. The lights 
were glowing brighter and brighter. Then he 
saw something that filled him with apprehen- 
sion. 

The dock was jammed with ice. Through 
this the ferry would easily force her way ; but 
what of him? The cakes, crowded between the 
plank-lined piling and the hull, would crush 
him, break his legs, or sweep him off. The 
worst was coming. 

There rose a fearful crunching and grinding 
as the boat forged ahead. Down along her 
side swept the ice, threatening to tear Andy 
from the brace. 

Crooking his arm, he raised himself as high 
as he could and held on with all his might. 
What he had suffered before was nothing com- 
pared with this. 

A steady stream of small cakes brushed under 
him, struck the wheel, and disappeared, one by 
one, slowly devoured by the merciless paddles. 
It made Andy cold to see them go. 

The ferry was half-way into the slip now. 
The wheel had ceased to revolve. The light 
from the panes in the fire-room door shone on 
the glazed wall of piling, only a few feet away, 
swaying and groaning under the impact of the 
floes. 

A locomotive reflector on a post at the end of 
the slip shot its rays over the heaving ice. 

Near it stood a man. Andy shouted. 

But how could anybody see or hear 

him down under the guards? He 
was almost at the limit of his strength. 
Little by little his arm weakened, and 
his legs went through the ice, trailing 
back till his heel touched one of the 
paddles of the motionless wheel. 

With a supreme effort, he writhed 
upward. He must hold on for a 
minute more. But it was his last 
attempt. Gradually his arm strained, 
sagged, almost gave way. He felt 
that if the boat went a yard farther 
he would have to let go. 

Then all at once the wheel was 
reversed, a smothering wave of foam 
and ice churned over him, and a mo- 
ment later the ferry came to a stop. 

Now was Andy’s time to shout. Halloo 
after halloo he sent ringing from under the 
guards, 

Presently the door over his head slid back, 
and he knew he was heard. 

Then a man swung quickly down on a rope, 
land before long he lay on the floor ‘in front of 


| 


moment thought he was safe. But an ice-cake 
swept against his body and dislodged him. 
Only one more, and then—the wheel. 
There it was, right ahead, dim, black, ter- 
rible, its remorseless buckets thudding the icy 
flood. 


The last joist was almost free of ice, kept | the boilers. 


Andy’s thoughts turned to the pigeon’s-blood. 
He felt in his pocket. The pasteboard box was 
still there, somewhat mushy, but safe. Ina 
little while he stood up. Save for his arm, he 
was all right. 

All was well that ended well. He had been 
too many times on the topsail-yards and the 
tip of the jib-boom to waste time thinking of 
past danger. 

He looked at the clock; it marked eight. 
That was late, but not too late. 

At nine he tapped on the door of the Travers 
house. 

When he came out, two hours afterward, 
he felt as if he had been relieved of a heavy 
burden. 

But the only thing he had left behind was 


| the ring, which was on the engagement finger 


of Lida’s hand. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
OME instruction in practical plumbing is to 
be added to the domestic science course 
which girls may take in the Chicago public 
schools. The chief implement used will prob- 
ably be the hairpin. 


EW York has the finest architecture of any 

city in the world, in the opinion of an 
English expert. He had not visited Chicago 
or Philadelphia or St. Louis or Washington 
when he pronounced judgment. 


| wd all the discussion aroused by Colonel 
Roosevelt’s addresses, there is refreshing 
agreement on the appropriateness of his sug- 
gestion that the men of the West erect a monu- 
ment to Frederic Remington, the painter and 
sculptor of cowboys and ‘‘bronco-busters.’’ 


HEN air-ships become a little more com- 

mon, physical instructors and anxious 
mamas will no longer have to beg the youngsters 
to ‘‘stand up straight.’? We shall all be lean- 
ing over backward with our eager eyes fixed on 
the speeding aviator—or the falling monkey- 
wrench, 


“WE are going to change the rules of the 
game,’’ is the way one eminent and 
progressive politician puts it. Football is evi- 
dently not the only game which must submit 
to an amendment of its code. Is not the same 
moral impetus, the same development of civili- 
zation behind both changes ? 


M®* Grahame-White, the young English avi- 
ator who was so successful at the Har- 
vard-Boston meet, displayed a pleasant bit of 
international courtesy at the beginning. His 
machines had been ready and waiting for 
hours, and friends urged him to make the first 
ascent. ‘‘Oh, no,’? he said. ‘‘This is an 
American meet.’’ 


| MMIGRANTS are not the only persons who 
come to America in the steerage. The Lusi- 
tania, a few weeks ago, carried fifteen rich 
Americans among the immigrants. They had 
to get home, and travelled in the steerage rather 
than fail to keep their business engagements 
on this side. The thoughtful will see in this 
incident one of the reasons for the great success 
of successful men. 
West Texans who are dissatisfied with 
the work of the legislature are beginning 
to talk about setting up a new state. Texas is 
big enough to make a number of states of 
respectable size, and the act which annexed 
it gave permission in advance for cutting it up 
into five, if that process should ever seem advi- 
sable. It is not probable, however, that any 
division of the state will occur right away. 
VyALEnre twenty-five miles a day, and 
keeping it up daily month after month, 

is a physical undertaking of which few people 
would think themselves capable. Yet a little 
computation the other day by a restaurant 
waitress in a large city showed that this is her 
daily achievement, as well as that of her asso- 
ciates. It is because the average housekeeper 
does so much walking that physicians pronounce 
housework one of the best forms of physical 
exercise for women. 

HE practise of clean shaving has made such 

strides among English army officers that a 
general order has been issued reminding them 
that the regulations still require them to wear 
a mustache. Times have changed since Raw- 
don Crawley so vigorously protested against 
poor Jos Sedley’s mustache. Civilians in those 
days were supposed to wear a bare upper lip. 
Nowadays they wear what they like; it is 
only the sons of Mars who are not allowed the 
luxury of a clean shave nor yet that of a full 
beard. 


Manx reports have come from England that 

the increase in the tax on spirituous liquors, 
made last year, has been followed by a marked 
decrease in the consumption of whisky and 
brandy. Mr. Lloyd-George has recently given 
his official indorsement to these reports. He 
said that there were three reasons for the 





decline in consumption. The Conservative was 
indignant that the tax on whisky had been 
raised by a Radical government, and there- 
fore declined to buy it. The Radical was 
indignant because the publican had raised the 
price, and he refused to pay the increase, 
and drank beer instead. But the chief reason 
for the falling off of ten million gallons in 
the annual consumption was the inability of 
the consumer to pay the higher price made 
necessary by the higher tax. These consu- 
mers have discovered that they can get along 
without whisky, and Mr. Lloyd-George hopes 
that they will continue to go without it, and 
that the decrease in the number of arrests for 
drunkenness in Ireland and Scotland, which 
has followed the falling off in the consumption 
of whisky, may continue. 


*® © 


THE BIRDS TO THE CHILDREN. 


We'll return in the spring. 

And if, while abroad, we hear anything new, 

We'll learn it, and sing it next summer to you. 
St. Nicholas. Oliver Herford. 


THE NATIONAL STOCK- TAKING. 
ITH astonishing rapidity and much 
W evenness throughout the country is 
appearing that harvest of numbers 
which forms the first-fruits of the census. 

The earliest announcements published, and 
those always awaited most eagerly, are such as 
have to do with the mere size of cities and 
states—the increase since the last enumeration. 
Americans hail these figures with a satisfaction 
and pride in mere numbers which is amusing 
to foreigners, and is, undoubtedly, a sign of 
crudeness. 

The population tables, although of course 
fundamental, are, after all, not the most im- 
portant part of the census. In former times, 
when a man of business went through his 
annual stock-taking, he attempted little more 
than an accurate reckoning of his assets and 
liabilities. It was only an accounting of what 
he owed, what was owed to him, and what he 
had in stock. The merchant of to-day goes 
much further. In the most modern establish- 
ments a firm of expert accountants takes up the 
work. Inactive lines of goods are noted, the 
cost of every step in the process of manufacture 
and selling is ascertained, and the stock-taking 
becomes a guide for the conduct of the whole 
business during the next year. 

The census has become a national stock- 
taking. One line of investigation after another 
has been added, until the completed work has 
become a basis for more important industrial, 
sociological, philanthropic and scholastic legis- 
lation than comes from any other single gov- 
ernment enterprise. 

The annual influx of immigrants, and where 
they settle; the movement from country to 
city; the number of abandoned farms; what 
the country is exporting, and at what price; 
what it buys abroad, and where; the amount 
of illiteracy in every community; the wages 
men receive for their labor; the occupations 
open to women, and what pay they offer; the 
number of children of school age who have to 
work ; how many men in every thousand marry, 
and how many divorces follow—these are a 
few of the important things which the census 
now discovers and reports. The completed 
work is a national guide-book and almost a 
contemporary national history. 


NO MAN’S LAND. 


HE Spitzbergen Islands, in the far north- 
ern seas, were discovered by adventurous 
Dutch navigators more than three centuries 

ago, and have since been visited and explored 
by representatives of various nations. Thus 
far no country has laid claim to them. 

Now, however, the islands are becoming 
more than a mere base for arctic expeditions. 
Mineral discoveries have given the world a live 
interest in them, and several syndicates, inclu- 
ding one of American capitalists, are developing 
their extensive coal and iron deposits. Fishing 
stations and scientific observatories are also 
being established. This means that Spitzbergen 
can no longer remain without government of 
any kind. An international commission, com- 
posed of delegates from Norway, Russia and 
Sweden, has been devising a plan of govern- 
ment this summer. 

Not long ago the world had numerous un- 
claimed and unknown regions, but even the 
few of which relatively little is known have 
nearly all come under some flag. In Alaska, 
northern Canada, the Amazon valley, northern 
Australia, central Africa, inland New Guinea 
and Arabia, and in vast sections of interior 
Asia there are great regions still unmapped and 
unexplored. 

If any one feels a longing—as what boy doés 
not?—to seek some unoccupied land where he 
may set himself up as king, with none to dis- 
pute his sway, he still has opportunity in the 
shadow of the south pole and upon a few small 
islands of the sea. New islands of volcanic 
origin occasionally appear, and there is always 
the possibility of an artificial island with a reef 
or shoal for a base. 

But the world is becoming smaller in more 





than one sense. Most nations are land-hungry, 
and the growing population and the increasing 
industrial needs are making greater and greater 
demands upon the unused and hidden wealth 


of the earth. 
® © 


ADAPTATION. 


Were not the eye itself a sun 
No sun for it could ever shine. 
From Plotinus. 


* ¢ 


THE WEDDING -FEAST. 


GOOD-SIZED library might be filled with 

books on the marriage customs of the 

world. lt is a far cry from primitive 
marriage by capture or Oriental marriage by 
broker to the modern custom of a religious cere- 
mony followed by social merrymaking. 

American weddings have many charming 
features. For example, the last summer has 
seen many outdoor festivities where Dame 
Nature was the head decorator and florist-in- 
chief, and where the clothes of bride, brides- 
maids and guests were not the most important 
matter of the day. 

The taste and social cultivation of a house- 
hold may be tested by the kind of wedding 
it produces. When dress, gifts and food make 
up the occasion, there is a plain survival of 
primitive practises. In Germany the wedding- 
feast is still of wondrous length, and taxes both 
digestive powers and social endurance. The 
clergyman who has married the couple sits 
between them and makes a speech in their 
praise. The father of the bridegroom speaks at 
length of the virtues of the bride and her 
family, and the father of the bride returns the 
compliment. Other relatives are toasted ‘and 
other weddings recounted. Meantime there is a 
steadily urgent presentation of food and drink. 
The meal always lasts three hours, and often 
seven, and at the end of the feast there is dan- 
cing, followed by supper. 

The sensible American mother ceased years 
ago to provide for gormandizing on the part 
of her guests in celebration of the most impor- 
tant act of her daughter’s life. Eating has 
gradually taken its proper place as a mere 
accessory to the pleasant, gentle intercourse by 
which friends may show their good-will toward 
the young folk about to launch their boat upon 
an unknown sea. 

Social advance will surely mark by still 
greater simplicity all the ceremonies which 
vitally concern life. Weddings and funerals 
have been orgies among savages. It remains 
for the twentieth century to adopt customs for 
both which shall be fitting, simple and beauti- 
ful, and which shall serve to mark the epochs 
of each human life as the colors of the morning 
and evening sky mark the sunrise and the sun- 
set. 


*® & 


SMUGGLING. 

URING the homeward rush of tourists 
D proof was given almost daily of the ex- 

traordinary extent to which the customs 
laws are broken by persons of education and 
social standing. To be sure, such proof was 
hardly needed, for the attitude of the average 
returning traveller toward the customs has long 
been the subject of cynical jokes. There is no 
one who has not been surprised and ashamed 
to hear friends or acquaintances of whom he 
thought better things boast loudly of outwitting 
the customs officials. 

Why do people, otherwise honorable, descend 
to this petty form of thievery? Perhaps be- 
cause taxation is always unpopular. The taxes 
on personal property are notoriously evaded. 
Mankind obeys no laws so grudgingly as those 
which take his property from him for the uses 


| of the state. It almost seems as if the assump- 


tion were that all taxation was unjustly levied, 
and therefore that any avoidance of it was par- 
donable. 

But the injustice is on the side of the tax- 
dodger. What he escapes another has to pay, 
for the government must meet its expenses 
from its tax levy. Throwing one’s own burden 
on the shoulders of some one less fortunate or 
more scrupulous is not a thing of which to be 
proud. 

The present tariff may be wrong in theory 
and in detail; some people honestly think so. 
They may properly bend all their energies to 
have the law changed. But so long as it stands, 
defiance of it is inexcusable. As for those who 
believe in the tariff, but try to smuggle out 
from under their share of its burden, the mere 
definition of their conduct is a sufficient con- 
demnation. 

* © 


BIBLE STUDY. 


NATIONAL investigation of the extent 
A and conditions of Bible study for men 
and boys in the United States has just 
been completed by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. It covered every part of the coun- 
try, and was conducted by personal visits of 
the members of the committee to hundreds of 
churches, of twenty-seven different denomina- 
tions, in thirty-three typical American cities. 
To a layman the conditions seem somewhat 
discouraging, but the members of the committee 
do not so regard them. Briefly put, the most 
important conclusions are these: that the 





number of competent trained men available as 
teachers is not equal to the demand; that not 
more than one boy or man in ten is as yet even 
touched by Bible study; and that present 
methods in the churches—that is, the ordinary 
church Bible class—will never mend these con- 
ditions. 

The committee finds its greatest reason for 
hope in the “extension Bible class,’’ that is to 
say, such classes as the association itself con- 
ducts, here in a shop, there in a camp, else- 
where in a factory, car-barn, or a fort. The 
greatest success has come where these classes 
have been made a part of a varied interest, 
including social and athletic diversions, as well 
as moral, civil and religious study and instruc- 
tion. 

The committee that has made this interesting 
investigation further recommends generous co- 
operation among the churches and with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and espe- 
cially the training of teachers, the adoption of 
a sensible, graded system of study, and the dis- 
carding of outworn methods. In other words, 
it says to the churches, ‘‘Wake up!’’ 


* ¢ 


THE POST OF DUTY. 


RUSHED and scalded, the dead body of 

the engineer was taken from the wreck 

of a locomotive in Connecticut the other 
day. He stuck to his post to reverse the engine 
and put on the brakes, and his action saved 
many lives in the heavy express-train behind 
him. Blistered and choking, the engineer of 
an excursion steamer in New York harbor re- 
mained at his post until the boat was beached 
and the passengers were saved. He was pulled 
from the flames unconscious and marked for 
life. 

An unknown man lost his life in the street 
stopping a runaway team which was dashing 
toward a group of children. An elevator boy 
in a lofty apartment-house made ten trips to 
the top through smoke and fire, until the last 
person in danger was rescued. A telephone 
girl warned the people down the river valley 
that a great dam had burst and that a flood 
was coming. She saved scores of lives, but the 
flood overtook her, and the telephone receiver, 
which was still about her head when they 
recovered her body, seemed a crown of glory. 

These are recent instances from the columns 
of the newspapers. The list might be indefi- 
nitely extended, and yet some people talk of 
the decadence of the age, and insist that it takes 
a war to bring out the highest forms of heroism 
and self-sacrifice. 

Heroism is but little less common than the 
air and the sunshine. The world is full of 
humble workers who do things that might well 
be the theme of an epic; but they often get less 
attention than comes from a newspaper para- 
graph. ‘There are occasionally the coward and 
the deserter, but the mass of humanity is 
sound and true, and it sticks to the post of 
duty. The thrill which we feel when we read 
of their deeds comes in part from the prayer- 
like hope deep in our own hearts that we might 
have been able to do as well had we been in 
their places. 

2 &¢ «© 


OME has many shrines dear to the multitude 
of travellers who visit the city from all parts 
of the world, and not the least of these is Hilda’s 
Tower, which is now to be demolished. It has not 
the ancient and historic associations of many 
other spots, and there are few who concern them- 
selves wholly with the interesting traditions about 
the never-failing light which is kept burning before 
the figure of the Virgin at its top. Its chief inter- 
est, certainly to Americans, and in but little less 
degree to others, centers in it as the abode of 
Hilda, one of the characters in Hawthorne’s 
“Marble Faun,” and it is by her name that the 
tower, which is centuries old, has been generally 
known for half a century or more. It is now to be 
torn down to make way for a new street, and its 
removal will be deeply regretted. 
'WENTY-CENT cotton has been the dream of 
the producers for years. When the staple sold 
at that price on the New York exchange at the 
close of August, the cotton-growers felt for a 
moment as if their hopes were about to be realized ; 
but the price fell again as soon as the speculators 
had secured the bales needed for August delivery. 
The average price each year in the New York 
market has ranged for a generation from a little 
less than thirteen cents a pound in 1876 to a little 
under seven cents in 1899. The average last year 
was about twelve and a half cents, the highest 
since 1876. This high price followed a short crop. 
The crop this year will be larger than last, but not 
so large as the crop of 1908. 
N interesting table has been prepared, showing 
the number of automobiles now in use in this 
country, and their distribution by states. The 
aggregate value, reckoning each car at the ver) 
modest average price of fifteen hundred dollars, 
is six hundred million dollars. New York comes 
first, with sixty thousand cars. Then follow, i! 
order, California, with thirty-five thousand; Illi 
nois, twenty-seven thousand five hundred; Penn- 
sylvania, twenty-six thousand; Ohio, twenty-five 
thousand five hundred, and Massachusetts wit! 
twenty-five thousand. Every state in the Union 
is represented, the lowest number in any one state 
being two hundred, credited to North Dakota. 
HE unfairness of paying a man a salary wit! 
one hand and afterward, with the other hand, 
taking back part of it in the shape of an incom- 
tax has finally impressed itself on the Britis! 
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Parliament. King George is not to be allowed to 
pay the income tax on the appropriation made to 
him for the maintenance of his kingly state. He 
was not compelled by law to pay the tax, but 
custom, which is frequently more binding than law 
itself, made it obligatory upon him. The custom 
dates from 1842, when the income-tax law was 
passed. Queen Victoria voluntarily paid the tax 
in that year, as an example to her subjects. It was 
supposed the tax would be temporary, but it proved 
to be permanent, and the queen could not well 
cease to follow the example which she herself had 
set. King Edward continued her practise. The 
present government has formally arranged to 
exempt King George from the tax. But, curiously 
enough, it has made the exemption on condition 
that he pay out of his allowance the cost of enter- 
taining royal visitors, which hitherto has been 
paid by the public treasury. The net result of the 
change leaves the King financially where he was 
before, but it simplifies bookkeeping and removes 
a legislative anomaly. 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 


ILEEN Grandis would have been shocked at 
the thought of stealing so much as a postage- 
stamp, and yet—well, this is what happened: 

Hester Wray came to her at ten o’clock Monday 
mornings to give her a half-hour hair treatment. 
In all the week there was no half-hour which 
Hester loved so well. Aileen, as she often said, 
was “really fond” of Hester, and, interested in her 
brave struggle to earn a living for herself and an 
invalid sister, she had persuaded several of her 
friends to employ Hester, the last one being Mrs. 
Hamilton Wells. She had announced this with 
genuine delight to Hester the Monday before. 

“Because, you see, if Mrs. Hamilton Wells gets 
interested in you, your fortune’s made!” she de- 
elared. “The first thing I know, you’ll be opening 
rooms on Lafayette Avenue and charging three 
dollars a treatment, and I shall look wistfully at 
your window and sigh to think that I can’t afford 
you.” 

“IT guess there’ll never be a time when you can’t 
have me if you want me, Miss Grandis,’”’ Hester 
had replied. But her pale face had flushed with 
excitement. If Mrs. Hamilton Wells was that 
kind, and could help her to a larger patronage, 
perhaps she could send Mary to a sanatorium 
where she could have the right treatments, and 
perhaps then — 

She had gone to see Mrs. Hamilton Wells that 
afternoon. Now she was eager to announce the 
result to Aileen. 

“T saw Mrs. Hamilton Wells,” she said, as she 
began to work. “She was ever so kind. I am to 
go to her at eleven, and if she likes my work, she 
has promised to get me all the people I have time 
for. And I owe it all to you, Miss Grandis.” 

Aileen whirled about, and gave Hester a de- 
lighted little shake. 

“Your fortune’s made!” she cried. “Oh, Iam so 
glad for you!” 

It was one of the things that made Aileen loved, 
that she really was “‘so glad” for other people’s 
good fortune. 

She settled back, still chattering, and Hester 
began her work again. Presently the telephone 
rang, and the maid brought a message. 

“Excuse me three minutes,” Aileen said. “It’s 
one of my friends—something I must answer.” 

She was gone twenty-five minutes, returning 
laughing and apologetic. 

“Kit never does know when to stop talking,” she 
declared. She did not notice how grave Hester 
had become. 

Later in the week Aileen met Mrs. Wells. 

“You have engaged Hester Wray!” she cried. 
“T know you will like her. She becomes a neces- 
sity—you get the Hester habit.” 

“No,” Mrs. Wells replied, ‘‘I have not engaged 
her. She came to me twenty minutes late, and I 
cannot engage any one who will not be punctual.” 

“Why, how queer!” Aileenreplied. “She never 
has been late with me!” 


THE SYMBOL OF THE SAMOVAR. 


HE pleasant aroma of mingled salt and vinegar 

led George into the kitchen, where, instead of 

making pickles, as he had supposed, he found his 
sister polishing a big brass samovar. 

“I thought the housecleaning was done, Sallie,” 
he remarked. 

“Housecleaning in a properly kept house is 
never done,” replied Sarah, didactically. 

“Say, I wanted to know, Sallie, if I can have 
my gang here to-morrow night? We have met at 
all the other boys’ houses, but the fellows have 
never been here yet.” 

“O dear, I can’t bear to have the house all 
mussed up just after the spring cleaning! You 
don’t realize how hard I work to keep things in 
order, or you wouldn’t want to have those rough- 
and-tumble boys here tearing everything to 
pieces.” 

“Well, I thought I might have my friends here 
for once, but I suppose, as long as you are so 
afraid of a little dirt, father and I’ll have to keep 
going away from home for any little fun we want. 
It’s the last time I’ll ever ask you to let me have 
any company! You can keep your old house as 
clean as you want to for all I care!” With this 
stormy declaration George stamped away, and 
Sarah sighed. 

“How dreadfully rude George is growing!” she 
said to herself. ‘He never spoke to mother in 
that way.” " 

The ring of the telephone took her into another 
room, and she returned with a slightly worried 
expression. 

“It’s the third time this week that father has 
phoned that he won’t be home to dinner. Why 
does he have to be away so much more than he 
used to?” she wondered, as she carried the quaint 
samovar into the library and set it on the tea-table 
where her mother had placed it on the day that 
her father had brought it home. She recalled the 
delight with which her mother had greeted this 
gift from a foreigner, presented in grateful appre- 
ciation of valuable advice received from her father, 





whose law practise was not limited to remuner- 
ative cases. 

“What a happy time it was!” she thought. “I 
wonder if mother wrote anything about it in her 
‘Commonplace Book’?”” Opening a desk drawer, 
she drew out a shabby volume, and lovingly turned 
the leaves until she came to a page headed, “My 
Samovar.” 

“Served tea this afternoon,’ ” she read, “ ‘to my 
husband and three of his friends who dropped in 
to see our beautiful new-old samovar. I told my 
guests that the Russians have a proverb, “Hospi. 
tality never ends while there’s water in the sam- 
ovar,” and that I intend always to have my 
samovar filled. They were good enough to say 
that no such symbol of hospitality was needed at 
this house; that every one knows that the latch- 
string hangs out. This made me happy, for I want 
the friends of my husband and children to know 
that they are always welcome. There is nothing 
too good to use in this home. The house is for us 
and our friends.’ ” 

Sarah sat in self-questioning thought for a 
moment, then touching the written page with her 
lips, she murmured, “O mother, mother, I will do 
better!” 

It was but the work of a minute to pour clear, 
fresh water into the samovar, and after that was 
done she ran out into the yard, calling in a hearty 
tone of fellowship, ““George! O George!” 
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NOMINATING LINCOLN. 


HE last member of the Ohio delegation to the 

convention which nominated Abraham Lincoln 
as candidate for the presidency died a few months 
ago. The present generation realizes little of that 
stirring time or of the picturesque scene at the 
“wigwam” at Chicago. Charles Carleton Coffin 
describes the nomination in Thorndike Rice’s 
“Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln.” 


It was the one political convention which sur- 
passed all others in enthusiasm, earnestness of 
purpose and fidelity of principle. 

Doctor Ames, who had a voice which could be 
heard over the uproar of the wildest storm, con- 
sented to shout for Lincoln, although he was a 
Democrat. He, with an organized band, was at 
one end of the hall, and a similar group was at the 
other. Mr. Cook was on the platform, and his 
signal for the cheering was the waving of his hand- 
kerchief. That handkerchief’s movement set ten 
thousand men wild with enthusiasm, and nomi- 
nated Lincoln on the second ballot. 

I chanced to sit at a small table opposite Thurlow 
Weed, who had charge of the affairs of Seward 
the candidate whom the Republican world east of 
Ohio was sure would be nominated. I saw Weed 
_ his fingers on his eyelids hard to keep back 
hetears. It was the ending ofagreathope. The 
poe goemese the story-teller, the ungainly, unedu- 
eated practitioner of law, was nominated instead 
of the able, learned, polished, classical Senator. 

As for Lincoln, when he received the news of 
his victory, he said : 

“There’s a little woman down at our house who 
will like to hear this. I'll go tell her.” 


* ¢@ 


ONE OF HER LIVES LOST. 


OHN Burroughs, the aged naturalist, is by no 

means a sentimentalist, and loses no chance to 
ridicule the nature writers who attribute almost 
human intelligence to creatures beneath man in 
the scale of life. In the Kennebec Journal there 
is a story told by a New York editor of a dinner at 
which Mr. Burroughs and a young writer of the 
new school were guests. 

This young man told a wonderful story about 
the intelligence of oysters. He said he was going 
to put the story in his new book. Mr. Burroughs 
gave a dry laugh, and said: 

“Let me tell you about acat. This story is quite 
as authentic as the other one, and it should do for 
your book nicely.” J 

The venerable student paused impressively, then 


said : 

“A Springfield couple had a cat that age had ren- 
dered helpless, and t 7 put it out of its misery by 
means of chloroform. They buried it in the garden, 
and planted a rose-bush over its remains. The 
next morning a familiar scratching took them to 
the front door, and there was the cat waiting to be 
let in, with the rose-bush under its arm.” 


* ¢ 


THE PRICE OF ART. 


OW and then the newspapers print the account 
of the sale of some “old master” for a start- 
lingly large sum of money. It is difficult to give a 
precise cash value to a work of art, and the same 
picture will bring widely different prices at differ- 
ent times and under different circumstances. An 
art authority quoted in the World’s Work has given 
the following scale for the value of a Rembrandt 
portrait : 

If sold to a fine and cautious amateur, like A, 
ony forty thousand dollars. 

f sold to a fine but more eager amateur, like B, 
m sixty thousand dollars. 

f sold to a cheerful intruder, like C, say one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

If sold to a rather intelligent, very rich but stub- 
born collector, like D, one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

If sold to a novice of the same type, like E, two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

And so on up to F, G and H. 


* ¢ 
HE THOUGHT IT WAS NOAH’S. 


HE late Bishop Hare, says a writer in the New 
York Tribune, used to say that most skepticism 
was due to misunderstanding. On one occasion, 
to illustrate this point, he told the story of a Phila- 
delphia business man who said to him: 

“My dear Doctor Hare, I donot refuse to believe 
in the story of the ark. I can accept the ark’s 
enormous size, its odd aes and the vast number 
of animals it contained. But when I am asked, 
my dear doctor, to believe that the Children of 
Israel carried this unwieldy thing for forty years 
in the wilderness—well, there, I’m bound to say, 
my faith breaks down.” 


e¢ ¢ 


A USEFUL REFLECTION. 


HE optimist was reciting some of the numerous 

articles in his creed. Finally he came to the 
end. “Oh, there is one more, after all,” he said. 

“On the days when I reflect how little I really 


amount to, I cheer myself by remembering how 
much I expect of others.” 
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Produces healthy activity of weak and disordered 
stomachs. An unexcelled strength builder. (Adv. 
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Stocking for Men 


Finer wearing or more com- 
fortable stockings than ** Lash- 
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is the first lesson for grown or growing women to 
learn in home care, cleanliness and economy. 


Cleans: Scours: Polishes::: Works Without Waste 
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HY think we, with our slow inventive power, 
To rival the Earth’s pace? 
At sixty thousand miles or so an hour 
She spans the sea of space. 
Why seek to use a puny aeroplane 
When in her flying course 
The world-ship, steering without stress or strain, 
Moves with the Universe? 


And we, her passengers to ports unknown, 
Run up end down her deck, 

Busy with schemes and problems of our own, 
With no false fear of wreck. 


The polar rime may glitter on her wings 
As on her round she goes, 

But certain as the sun she turns and brings 
The lily and the rose. 


Whirling upon her axis to survey 
The path o’er which she glides 

She gives the miracle of night and day— 
The mystery of tides. 


Swiftly and surely, without jar or noise, 
She runs her starry race— 

A power and purpose in her perfect poise, 
A glory in her face. 

What matter if our airy crafts should fail? 
The principle is true. 

And in our sky-ship still we sail—we sail 
Through boundless seas of blue! 


* ¢ 
AN OUTDOOR SERMON. 


HERE is a plan to 
T place a statue of 
Edward Everett 
Hale in Copley Square, 
Boston, near the church 
of which he was pastor 
many years. The plan 
gives timely interest to 
this picture of the great 
preacher as heappeared 
in an outdoor sermon. 
It gives a hint of his 
power over his hearers. 
Sunday afternoon on 
Boston Common. The band is playing and 
the walks are filled with people. Along the 
Charles Street mall twenty preachers, repre- 
senting all manner of faiths and no faith at 
all, hold forth to groups that continually 
change. There is much to admire in the cour- 
age and earnestness of those who preach, but 
also something to deplore. 

Near the middle of the Common, on the 
farther side of the Frog Pond, fronting the 
Tremont Street mall, stands a large cottonwood- 
tree, and round it gathers a larger group than 
any that surrounds the other preachers. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale is preaching on the Common 
to-day. 

He stands on a box, er small platform, a few 
feet above his audience, his back to the great 
tree, of which he looks to be a part, with his 
gray, shaggy head squarely against the middle 
of the trunk. He speaks in a moderately low 
voice, yet one that is very clear and well 
adapted to outdoor speaking, and old as he is, 
he is well heard. 

‘*Let us make man,’’ is his text. ‘‘This,’’ 
he says, ‘‘has been the purpose of God in all 
the ages. For this all previous creation had 
been a preparation, and the work is still in 
progress. 

“It is the business of each generation to 
coéperate with God in the making of men. 
This is the chief end of education. The ques- 
tion of how much grammar or arithmetic is 
taught in a given school is nearly negligible. 
What is the school doing to make men? 

‘* All government is for this, and for nothing 
else. Laws are of value in proportion as they 
make better men. All social institutions, all 
habits and friendships, come to the same test. 
The crowning achievement of God and of 
human society is realized in the answer to the 
words, ‘Let us make man.’ 

“No man makes himself. There is not one 
of us who will not need help from his fellows 
before this day’s sun goes down. ‘The self- 
made man does not exist. God and our neigh- 
bors are to be thanked for whatever good there 
is in us. The man who lives in a civilized 
community inherits millions of dollars in 
common property for which he never paid a 
cent. 

“T like to stand on this Common, which I 
did not pay for, and know it belongs to me. 
I like to go to our Public Library and ask for 
the very most expensive book that was ever 
printed, and have it laid before me. I like to 
remember that if I am run down in the street, 
the cars will halt while the ambulance tears 
down the street and takes me to where I can 
have the help of the best specialists of America 
free. 


‘‘Now, don’t you think it would be a little 





Dr. Eowaro Everett HALE. 





mean for a man who inherits these millions 
that make life richer, safer and better, to live 
selfishly? And what do you think of the man 
whom God has tried so hard to make, who 
wilfully unmakes his own manhood with liquor 
or passion ? 

‘**Let us make man!’ God must have our 
help if He is to make men of us; nay, He must 
have it in order to make men of our fellows. 
Come, let us join together, you and I and God, 
and we will promise each other, we three, that 
we will continue to do our best to make the 
most of manhood on this earth.’’ 

Such, in brief outline, was this outdoor 
sermon. It was the heart of Doctor Hale’s life- 
long preaching, and if it has been here pre- 
sented so as to reproduce in any measure the 
impression of the afternoon when Doctor Hale 
preached it under the cottonwood-tree on the 
Common, it will help to make manhood. 


* * 


HOLDING TWO LIONS AT BAY. 


TAGE-FRIGHT of the sort that afflicted 
S “Whit” Cunliffe, at one time a prominent 

singer in English music-halls, is not avoidable. 
Fortunately, also, it is not common. At a place 
where he was engaged in Birmingham, says a 
writer in Scraps, one of the attractions was a lion- 
show, some of the beasts being really wild and 
untamed. Nearly the whole stage was taken up 
with the “‘setting’’—the animal-show. 


“Just as I was going on,” said Cunliffe, in tellin 
the incident, “I heard a hurried rush and confus 
shouting, and some one slammed an iron gate. I 
heard a voice say, ‘Just in time; he was nearly 
out.’ My musie was starting, so I had no time to 
inquire. I went on the stage. 

“In a moment I heard ominous growls and 
savage snarls mixed with much whip-cracking and 
strenuous a pe I am never fond of a wild- 
animal show, and I felt distinctly nervous that 
night. The cloth behind me sage 1 and swayed— 
and then, to my horror, suddenly in the wings I 
saw the huge head and front of a lion! : 

“T was singing a song called ‘1 Would,’ which 
had a lot of short verses. As I sang them, my 
blood running cold, I watched the lion. It seeme 
slowly to advance, and its baneful eyes glittered 
in a truly horrible way. I could not go off that 
— without passing it, so 1 prepared to ‘exit’? with 
1aste. 

“Turning, I was doubly horrified to see another 
lion on the other side! 

“I was caught like a mouse in a trap. I dared 
not go off the stage; Idared not show my discom- 
fort to the audience. There was — one thing 
for me to do—sing. So I sang in ——— 
hoping that some one would come and take those 
lions away. They told me afterward that I 
aes : aden verses! But I think that was 
unkind. 

“IT wondered how long it would take those two 
brutes to make up their minds to come into the 
full glare of the footlights, and I had just prepared 

leap into the stalls, regardless of the conse- 
uences, when I heard the hoarse voice of one of 
the stage-hands say: 

*’Ere, Bill, these two chaps are too far for- 
ward. Give a ’and with them, will yer?’ And 
coming up between the two lions, they lifted them 
bodily. They were papier-mdaché.” 


* © 


NOT WASTED. 


HE gentleman who was calling upon the head 
‘ of a street railroad company was an old 

friend, and could therefore take up the offi- 
cial’s time with what was not exactly official busi- 
ness. “See here, Tom,” he said, after they had 
exchanged opinions concerning the seasonable- 
ness of the recent weather, “I’ve come in here and 
bothered you for the sake of settling a matter of 
opinion.” 


“Well, what is it?” asked the other. ‘“What’s 
the opinion?” 

“It’s about education. I say that any man who 
has been through a good college ought to be able 
to make a place for himself in the world. I said 
that to Thompson the other day, and he denied it. 
To prove his point he said that you have a college 
graduate on this road who has never risen above 
the position of motor-man, and ope won't. I 
said I didn’t believe it; that ’d eat my hat if such 
a thing could actually happen.” 

The railroad president smiled genially. 

“I hope you’ve got a good edible hat,” he re- 
marked. 

“You don’t mean to say Thompson is right?” 
said the other. 

“Well, I’ve got one college graduate who’s a 
motor-man,” admitted the street-car magnate. 
“Number 2027. If you came down on the South 
Avenue ¢ar, you —— rode with him.” 

“Then what’s the use of a college education?” 
asked the visitor. 

a ag railroad president leaned forward confiden- 
ially. 

“He’s the best motor-man I’ve got,” he replied. 
“I’m not talking about education in general, but 
so far as street-railroading goes, I should be a 
good deal happier if I could get college graduates 
for all my motor-men and conductors.” 


® © 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


HE strange way in which people behave on 

| an Alaska trail—their readiness to take 

offense, their stiffness and unmanageable- 

ness—is amusingly described by Mr. Ejnar Mikkel- 

sen in “Conquering the Arctic Ice.” He mentions 

a case in which his own party lost valuable time 
through what he terms their own stupidity. 


We were on a portage, and when we were half- 
way through we met a team going in the opposite 
direction. The situation was far from agreeable. 
One of us would be forced to go out into the neck- 
deep snow, alongside the trail, in order to let the 
other team pass. We were all tired and cross 
and consequently Mr. Adams and myself claimed 
that we had the right of way; our friend asserted 
that he had, and he expressed his opinion on the 
subject in stronger terms than his rights and the 
occasion seemed to call for. 

As I have often said before, people are “touchy” 
when on the trail, and I made up my mind not to 
go out of the other man’s way, and as he did the 
Same, we stayed where we were, sat down on our 
sledges and hauled out pipes and tobacco, all the 
while glaring at each other. 

One pipe was smoked, then another, and still 
we did not move. 

At last we heard a halloo somewhere ahead on 
the trail. A man came along at a good speed, 
singing and whistling, and apparently feeling very 
contented and satisfied. 1en he came into view 
he stopped with a laugh. In a moment he had 








seen how matters stood, and, still laughing, he in- 
quired whether we boys were out on a picnic. 

I admit that I felt ridiculous, but nothing more. 
The newcomer, a happy young fellow, who was 
not yet tired, hauled his own sledge and that of 
my now very silent friend out of the trail. We 
roused our dogs and started to pass on eastward, 
= ted proud that we had won and stayed on the 
rail. 


rn MY WISH 
By Mary J. Elmendart, 


” 





HE autumn tang is in the air, 
Dun are the cottonwoods and bare, 
The stately tamaracks are yellowing, 

And faded is the aspens’ sheen; 
Yet still the great pines stand as green 
As in the bloomy, unforgotten spring. 


I hope that when the autumn gray 
Falls, as a shadow, on my way 

I, like the pines, may stout defiance fling, 
And, keeping green the good things wrought 
By test of time, bring back to thought 

The robins and the crocuses of spring. 


* ¢ 


GETTING READY FOR “ EXAMS.” 


HE professor was engaged, in one of the 
| library alcoves, on the task which had en- 
tirely occupied him for the last twenty years, 
namely, that of revising the first volume of his 
Arabic dictionary. In the next alcove were two 
young men, evidently equally serious, but not so 
quiet about it. The professor could not help 
hearing what they said. There was a rule against 
conversation in the library, but it was not enforced. 
Perhaps one reason why the professor did not feel 
called upon to complain was the nature of the 
subjects on which the two youngsters disputed ; 
perhaps the professor remembered a not dissimi- 
lar conversation sixty years before in which he had 
taken part. A writer in the Boston Transcript 
reports what he overheard: 


“When is the exam?” 

“September twenty-second.” 

“What are you beginning to grind now for?” 

“Why, we are going to start for Squid Cove day 
after to-morrow, and we always stay till after 
Labor day. Of course I sha’n’t do any grinding 
down there. And then when we get back Pete 
Brown and I are going to take the car and gou 
to Lake George for the rest of the month—or till 
the exam, anyhow.” ; 

“So you’ve only got to-day and to-morrow?” 

“That’s all.” 

“Well, what does the course cover?” 

“English literature from Beowulf to the death 
of Swinburne.” 

“Know anything about it?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Know who Beowulf was?” 
e os I thought you were going to put me on to 
hat. 
a you know who Swinburne was, don’t 
ou?’ 


“Sure thing; he wrote ‘The Blessed Damozel.’” 

“Snappy work, old man. You came pretty near 
it, anyhow. Only don’t put that in the exam. 
You won’t get asked many questions about modern 
writers, so don’t worry over them. ym you’ll 

et one on Tennyson. Don’t say he lived in the 
‘raigie House on Brattle Street and wrote ‘Evan- 
geline,’ will you? Now we might as well open 
the book, and take a chance anywhere. Here’s 
Milton. Ever hear of him?” 

“*John Milton, England’s jue epic poet, 
was the son of a scrivener. e was born in 1608 
in Grub Street, London. He lived there till he 
was sixteen, so it is possible that his youthful eyes 
may have beheld Shakespeare, his only superior. 


He — 

“Well, well! Where did ey get all this?” 

‘Wait a minute. ‘Little did his worthy parents 
realize that their son was destined to write some 
of the most charming lyrics, the most powerful 
sonnets, and the greatest epic in the English lan- 
guage, and to lose his sight in—in’—oh, I forgot 
what he lost his sight in! But say, how is that? 
it this morning, while I was eating break- 

ast.” 

“Marvelous! But what was that about Grub 
Street? This book says Bread Street.” 

“Yes, that’s right—Bread Street. Knew it was 
something about grub.”’ 

“How are you on Swift, Addison and that crowd? 
They always give you three or four questions 
about them.” 

“T’ve got to read over what that book says on 
that period. I am not very sure whether Swift or 
Defoe wrote the ‘Tatler,’ and those other things. 
They’re all mixed up in my mind, anyway.” 

“How about Shakespeare?” 

“Oh, yes. ‘No one knows when he was born or 
oss 1at he did, or whether he wrote his plays 
or not.’” 

“You'll get into trouble if you say that. I don’t 
believe oe will get any question about him. But 
don’t fail to express great admiration for Spenser 
if you get a chance.” 

“Was he the fellow who said we were all de- 
scended from monkeys?” 

“No, no. What are you talking about? He was 
a poet—time of Shakespeare, or about then. You 
ought to read some of him. Read some of ‘The 
Shepheard’s Calendar’ and quote from it. You’ll 
hate it, but it will do you good with the examiner.” 

“Well, I'll have to go along now. Mighty good 
of you to put me on to these points.” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

“Let’s see—Swift and Spenser are the ducks 
you say I ought to look up?” 

“Yes; and Addison and Marlowe. And say, 
find out something about Wordsworth. They'll 
ask about his attitude toward the French Revolu- 
tion, or something like that.” 
me right, I will. What was his attitude toward 
i , 


“T don’t know. I had it all down fine once— 
when I took that exam. He liked it or else he 
didn’t, I forget which. But say, you want to know 
a little about Dryden and Pope, too.” 

“Dryden and Pope. All right, I got’em on my 
list. So long!” 

“So long!’ 


* 


TOO LAZY TO BE USEFUL. 


T was the conviction of his grandfather, Mr. 
| Craig, says Mr. George Cary Eggleston in “‘Rec- 

ollections of a Varied Life,” that everybody 
should have a chance in the world, and that he 
who had should share with his brother who had 
not. This was the principle upon which the hos- 
pitality of that time rested. It was likewise Mr. 
Craig’s rule and that of other men like him to 
provide work of some sort for every one who 
asked it. 

An extra hoe in summer was always of use, 
while in winter there was corn to be shelled, there 
were apples to be sorted, tools to be ground, 





ditches to be dug, fences to be built, wood to be 
chopped, and a score of other things to be done 
that might employ an extra hand profitably. 

Only once in all his life did George Craig refuse 
employment to a man who asked for it. On that 
occasion he gave supper, lodging and breakfast to 
the bom nee pO but during the evening the man 
complained that he had been walking al] day with 
a grain of corn in his shoe, and as he sat before the 
fire, he removed it, to his great relief, but also to 
his undoing as an applicant for permanent em- 
ployment. The energetic old Kentuckian could 
conceive of no ground for patience with a man 
who would walk all day in pain rather than take 
the trouble of sitting down by the roadside and 
- ea the offending grain of corn from his 
shoe 


@ a have no use,” he said, “‘for a man as lazy as 
hat.” 

Then his conscience came to his rescue. 

“TI can’t hire a lazy fellow like you for wages,” 
he said, “‘but I have a ditch to be ug. There wil! 
be fifteen hundred running feet of it, and if you 
choose, I’ll let you work at it at so much a foot. 
Then if you work you’ll make wages. If you 
don’t there’ll be nothing for me to lose on you but 
your keep, and I’ll give you that.” 

The man decided to move on. 


THE MINSTREL-SHOW ABROAD. 


HILE travelling recently through Great 
W Britain, says Mr. William Dean Howells 

in “Some English Cities,” his heart was 
especially warmed by the appearance one evening, 
on the terrace at Aberystwith, in Wales, of a 
stately band of tall men in evening dress and top- 
hats, with musical instruments. Concerning them 
the litthe Welsh maid uttered the glad cry, ‘‘Oh, 
they’re the neegers! They’re the white neegers!” 


At sight of our compatriotic faces at the pane, 
those beautiful giants took their stand before our 
house, and burst into the familiar music of the log 
cabin, the stern-wheel steamboat and the corn- 
field, as well as the “‘rag-time” melodies of later 


days. 

the assion of those simple-hearted oy for 
our colored minstrelsy is, in fact, something pa- 
_—. They dote upon “niggers,” as they call 

1em. 

Negro minstrelsy is almost extinct in the land of 
its birth, but in the land of its adoption it flour- 
ishes in the vigor of a youth; no watering- 
place is genuine without it. It is like the English 
tradition of the redskins, which has all but van- 
ished from our superstition, but remains as 

werful as ever in the constant fancy of those 
slanders. 

The English like their niggers very, very black, 
and as their niggers are English, they know how 
to gratify the national preference. Such a spread 
of scarlet lips over half the shining sable face is 
known nowhere else in nature or art; and it must 
have been in despair of rivaling their fellow min- 
strels that the small American troupe we saw at 
Aberystwith went to the opposite extreme and 
frankly appeared as the ‘‘white neegers.” 

At Llandudno the blackness of the niggers was 
absolute, so that they almost darkened the day as 
they passed our lodging, along the crescent of the 
beach to the open-air theater, followed by a joyous 
retinue of boys and girls, tradesmen’s apprentices, 
donkeys, bath-chairs, and all the movable gladness 
of the watering-place, to the music of their ban _ 
There they cracked their jokes, and there they 
sang their songs. 

The songs were newer than the jokes, but they 
were both delivered with a strong cockney accent, 
and without an aspirate in its place; but it was 
all richly acceptable to the audience, who laughed 
and cheered and joined in the chorus when asked. 


* © 


A BROAD EDUCATIONAL FIELD. 


N the early days of travel on the Western rivers 
| an extremely dangerous calling was that of the 

men who attempted to supply fuel to passing 
steamboats. These nomadic woodchoppers who, 
along lonely stretches of river-bank, braved the 
perils of Indians, were, in river parlance, called 
“wood-hawks”—a name perpetuated in the great 
Wood Hawk Bend, below Fort Rice. 


In “The Conquest of the Missouri,” by Mr. J. M. 
Hanson, it is related how two extraordinary char- 
acters, called “X” Beidler and ‘“Liver-Eatin’” 
Johnson, were once taken on board the steamer 
Nile with their cord-wood, and entertained as the 
boat continued the a. 

They were powerful men ng , ignorant in 
most matters which civilization holds as know!- 
edge, but ——— versed in the varied wisdom 
of the wilderness, which, however, they kept to 
themselves with the taciturnity characteristic of 
those whose ways lie in nature’s lonely places. 

Among the Nile’s passengers was a party of 
Eastern tourists. The ladies had been interested 
in all the novel scenes of the frontier, but when 
the two rugged wood-hawks appeared on board, 
they became ——_ enthusiastic. Neither 
Beidler nor Johnson took very kindly to being 
patronized, asif they were a pair of Sioux, althoug! 
ag oy may their stoical composure. 

“Mr. Beidler, are in married?” at length one 
of the ladies inquired of X. 

“Yes!” grunted the wood-hawk. 

“Oh, indeed? Do you know, I hardly thought 
that. Is—is your wife, ah—a white woman?” 

“Indian.” : 

“How delightful! A native of these great plains! 
Where is she now?” 

“I’ve sent her to roam.” . ; 

“To Rome? To be educated? Just think of 
such devotion!” she chirruped to her companions. 
“Mr. Beidler, do you mean to Rome, Italy?”’ 

“No,” responded X, grimly. “To roam on the 
prairie.” - 

At this point the conversation abruptly termi- 
nated. 


A RARE BREED. 
HE love for animals, especially dogs, which 
i distinguished every member of the Horton 
family, manifested itself in the usual Horton 
way in Robert at the age of seven by the acqui- 
sition of a piece of undesirable canine property. 


“What in the world are you bringing home? 
called Mrs. Horton from the piazza, as Robert 
rounded the corner, treading joyfully, but not a> 
ey as was his wont. He was hampered by « 
yellow-brown, much bedraggled dog, attached to 
a string, and ‘by a large empty box, which over- 
ae ag his express cart. 

‘Why, father gave me twenty-five cents to spend, 
for having had the measles,” called Robert, as lic 
whirled about to disentangle the string from one 
of the wheels of his eart, “and there’s a man down 
by the post-office let me have this splendid dog, 
that he thought he must dispose of, ’cause he had 
no home nor family, for the quarter; and Mr. ¢ ole 
from the store gave me this beautiful box for his 
kennel. ’ 

**He’s a full-blooded cur, mother!” and with an 
air of triumph, Robert dropped the handle of the 
express cart and rushed the yellow-brown dog up 
the piazza steps. a: 

“I told the man my family were more partic lar 
about what kind a dog was than how he looked, 
he added, proudly. 
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istress Mary, quite contrary, 





A DISCOVERY. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 


UNT Ethel had taken Mary and Constance 
A for a week’s visit to a little town on Cape 
Cod, and Constance had carefully ex- 
plained to Mary that ‘‘Cape Cod is a peninsula, 
a body of land extending into the water. And 
it is just like a bent arm, and holds in Massa- 
chusetts Bay.’’ 

This did not seem nearly as wonderful to 
Mary as something she heard Aunt Ethel say 
as they walked through a pasture toward the 
shore one morning. “This is where they used 
to make salt,’’ Aunt Ethel said, looking over 
the green hill. 

And both the little girls had looked at her in 
amazement, and had both exclaimed, ‘‘Salt?’’ 
with such a surprised look that Aunt Ethel 
began to laugh, and said: 

“Did you think salt grew in saltcellars?’’ 

‘TI gness we never thought about it at all,’’ 
replied Mary. ‘‘But how could people make 
it here?’’ 

“‘Well, this was just the place to make it, for 
here is a whole ocean of salt-water coming 
right up to the shore. At first the people made 
long, shallow wooden troughs and filled them 
with the sea-water, then the sun dfied up the 
water and left the salt in the bottom of the 
vats, and they gathered it up. But this was 
pretty slow work, so they made big fires and 
hung kettles over them filled with salt-water, 
and when the water boiled away there was the 
nice clean salt.’’ 

“Could we make some to carry home to 
grandma ?’’ asked Constance, eagerly. 

“Oh, yes, you could, but it would be too 
much work for too little salt,’? answered Aunt 
Ethel, ‘‘and that is what people on Cape Cod 
decided after salt-licks, or mines, were discov- 
ered all through the Western and Southern 
States. ’’ 

**Like gold-mines?’” asked Mary. 

‘Not exactly, but there would be a salt 
spring of water discovered, and then, by dig- 
ging down, curious people would find blocks 
and deposits of clear salt. So they built houses 


How does your garden grow ? 
With little seeds and great big weeds 
That some one plants, | know. 





ittle Miss Muffett 
Stood up on a tuffet 
In search of a lunch 
one day, 
When she saw a spider 
That hung close beside her, 
And quickly she ran away. 









fine, powder-like salt to 
fill your saltcellars 
with.’’ 

‘*Who discovered salt ?’’ 
asked Constance. And this 
made Aunt Ethel look 
thoughtful, for she was sure that no one quite 
could answer that question. 

**I think the wild animals of the deserts and 
woods must have discovered it,’’ she said, ‘‘for 
they make paths to the salt-licks and springs, 
and by noticing them, people found out where 
salt could be found. I know that in Bible 
days it was used as an offering to Jehovah.”’ 
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HIDE -AND-SEEK. 
By A. L. Sykes. 


When we play 
The children say, 
“You be ‘It.’ I hate to be!” 
But I make 
Them all take 
Places straight in front of me. 
** Eeen—ter—ey,. on—ter—ey, cute— 
er—ey corn, 
Apple seed and brier thorn. 
Fire, brier, limber lock, 
Three geese in a flock. 
One flies east, 
One flies west, 
One flies over the cuckoo’'s nest. 
One, two, three, 
Out goes she!” 


Then if “she” 
Comes to me, 
Iam “It” for this one play. 
Then they run, . 
Oh, what fun! 


All day she looks 
At picture - books, 
And they look on—behind her. 


ye Sa ond I 
& & 


ack and Jill 
Went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water, 
And they thought 
That every quart 
Was worth about a quarter. 








While I hide my eyes and say, Shout, *“ Five, ten! You're ‘It*! You're 
“Five, ten, fifteen, twenty, —_—s 
o > So 
LITTLE NUT PEOPLE. 
By L. H. 
UEER little dolls may be made from | smaller rolls of cloth in the same way. Then 


various nuts. To make a “lady doll,’’ 
take a piece of white cloth and draw 
tightly over one end of a pecan-nut, sewing the 
cloth tightly on the under side, to prevent the 
nut from slipping out. 


Wrap the part of | face on the nut. 
the cloth extending under the nut in a little roll. | desired. Using a similar body, other figures may 





CHILDREN ’S& 


NEW NURSERY JINGLES. 


By Elizabeth L. Gould. 


ittle Bo - Peep 
Has taught her sheep 
From morn till night to 
mind her. 









| 
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“I do wish we could 
make some,’’ persisted 
Constance. ‘‘It would 
be fine to tell Uncle 
Jim about.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ agreed Aunt 
Ethel, ‘to-morrow we will borrow a kettle, 
build a little fire on the shore, and make salt 
enough to season our dinner.’’ 

“Goody !’’ exclaimed Mary. ‘‘Isn’t it queer 
how many things there are for us to find out 
about ?’’ 

**There’s one less, now that we know about 
salt,’’ said Constance, with an air of pride. 


Twenty -five, thirty, thirty -five, forty, 

Forty -five, fifty, fifty-five, sixty, 

Sixty-five, seventy, seventy-five, eighty, 

Eighty -five, ninety, ninety - five, one 
hundred! 

Coming, whether you're ready or not." 





Then I go, 
Creeping slow, } 
Seeking, seeking, one and all. 
Low and high, 
Passing by, 
I can hear them softly call, | 
**Coo— oop! Coo—oop! | 
Come and find me, f—i—i—n—d me!" | 
Then at last 
Scurrying past 
Runs a girl with laughing face. 
Then I fly, 
I must try 
To get before her to the base. 
Strike it hard, and as I hit 


sew the arms to the body. Gather the body a 
little above the middle. Sew on a white petti- 
coat, and make a simple dress. Fold a white 
neckerchief over the shoulders, and paint a 
A bonnet may be added if 





to store it in, and ground and crushed it into| Sew this together, and for the arms, make | be made with many different styles of dress. 
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SQ Mille Maid, Pretty: Maia \ 
CT 
“Tittle maid, pretty maid, 
Whither go’st thou ?” 
“ Down in the meadow, where stands a cow.” 
“Shall I go with thee ? 


“ Sir, I must pass her ! 


Tell me now.” 
Pray come thou.” 





PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first was a singular boat, 
Jnseaworthy, any might know. 
And sure if the waves did my last 
To founder and go down below. 
To total the courage sometimes 
Is the task of a comforting soul, 
But isn’t it strange it is done 
By so shapeless a thing as my whole! 


Il. 
They sat in silence one winter night, 
She studying my one two. 
He gazed, while he watched her anxiously 
And wondered what he could do. 
My three four man he was called by his 
friends, 
Forgotten he was by his wife. 
My total for him it had come to be, 
For study was all of her life. 


2. INITIALS. 
Complete, I hold the count of years; 
With C, in me a bird appears; 
With W, each day I’m earned; 
With P, by readers I am turned; 
With R, my anger stands confessed ; 
With 8, I am with wisdom blessed. 


3. RIDDLES. 
1. 
Upon my breakfast-table 
found, and ate it gladly. 

I met a maiden with it, 

And it was rumpled sadly. 
While from the far encampment 

I heard it sounding madly. 


II. 
A thing of mystery am I, 
And made for your detection. 
And you may probe me as you will, 
I offer no objection. 
Full many meanings I possess, 
You see me if but one you guess. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Hart Geert). boar (bore), deer (dear), bat, 


bulls and bears, beaver. 
2. I. Q II. D 
DUE AWE 
QUILL DWARF 
ELL ERR 
L F 


3. Lock, lumber, glass (lass), stone, marble, 
lime (mile), nail, board. 

4. Sip, snip; tow, town; sag, snag; hit, hint; 
ratio, ration; sore, snore; trace, trance; keel, 
kueel ; ail, nail. 

5. 1. Saw, sage—sausage. 11. Moon, 
moonstone. 11. Try, dent—trident. 
ham, purr—top-hamper. 


stone— 
Iv. Top, 
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Use “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 











] straight if your gun 
YOU CAN'T SHOOT is dirty. Clean out 

the barrel, polish 
the stock, lubricate the trigger with “3 in One.” 
Use “3 in One” on your skates, bicycle, tools— 
prevents rust. Write for free sample and booklet. 

3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY, 
42 AI1B Broadway, New York City. 





Meister Piano 


In Your Own Home 30 Days Free 


And We Pay the Freight 
Shipped on this basis to any home in America. 
If you don’t like it send it back and 
we’ll pay the return freight, too. 


Price $175.00 
$1.00 a Week or $5.00 a Month 


No Cash Payment Down — No 
Interest—No Freight—No Extras 


Handsome Stool and Scarf Free. Rothschild 10-Year 
Guarantee Bond witk Each Instrument. 


Just to prove to you the splendid worth of 
this MEISTER piano, let us send it to you 
on thirty days free trial. It won’t cost you 
a@ penny or a moment of bother. First, 
for our beautifully illustrated MEISTER 
catalog and see how the Meister is made and 
the materials used in its construction. Read 
therein the testimony of delighted owners. 
Select the style you like and send in Py 
order. We'll do the rest. The piano will be 
shipped to you promptly, freight prepaid, no 
matter where you live. it a month at 
our expense. You will be under no obligation 
until you decide to buy. Then you may take 
full advantage of our easy payment plan 
which makes it easy for any man of modest 
income to own this famous ins t. 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO 
YOU—We deal only with the people direct 
and sell more pianos than any other firm in 
the world. We are sole makers of the MEIS- 
TER piano. It is produced in our own mag- 
nificently equip: factories and sold direct 
from the factory to you minus the usual 
profits of jobber, retailer and special sales- 
man. There is only one small profit and that 
is ours. We were ob! to secure extra 
factory facilities this year because of an 
enormously increased demand and we are 
doing the finest work in the history of piano 
making. This instrument is made of the v: 
finest materials by men who have earn 
their way because of efficiency, and is fully 
guaranteed for ten years. 

THIS IS THE BEST $175 PIANO IN 
THE WORLD, but we manufacture other 
and more elaborate styles which are illus- 
trated in the catalog. If you don’t find it to 
be precisely as we have represented—if it 
doesn’t perform to your entire satisfaction 
—if you don’t it as the richest toned 
instrument you have ever heard we'l 
take it back after the month’s free trial and 
it hasn't cost you a cent. 

ROTHSCHILD & COMPANY-— total re- 
sources exceeding $3,000,000—conducting one 
of the largest and most successful commer- 
cial institutions in the world—do not sell to 

ealers except as individual purchasers and 
make no deviation from terms and 
prices as pub! 


THE MEISTER PIANO CO. 
Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners 


State, Van Buren and Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 51, Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Direct to You’ 
—“And Gas Stoves Too” 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and ne 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $5 to $40 on any famous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 
fas Stoves. Sold only direct to 

omes. Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 

tomers in 21,000 towns—many near 
on to refer to. $100,000 bank 
ond guarantee. We prepay 
all freight and give you 
—30 Days’ 

Free Trial 
—360 Days’ 

. Approval Test 

CASH 

OR CREDIT 

Write a postal for our 
hook to-day—any responsi- 
ble person can have same 
credit as your home stores 
would give you — anc 
save $5 to $40 cash. 
the Kalamazoo could be made—at any price. Prove 
it before we keep your money. Be an independent 
buyer. Send name for Free Catalogue No. 253. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 










you 
No better stoves or ranges than 











BURGLARIOUS ENTRY. 


the marvelous Mr. Sherlock Holmes, but 

to all who know anything of the useful 
if less sensational performances of the London 
police detectives in their constant warfare with 
crime, Scotland Yard has long stood as a name 
of terror to criminals. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, the mischievous glee with which Sir 
Robert Anderson, long assistant police commis- 
sioner, confesses after long silence his share 
in a mysterious case of burglarious entry. 


He was living at the time with Charles 
Reade, the novelist, and on ——— home one 
night very late, found that he had forgotten 
his latch-key. 

‘Usable to rouse the inmates,’’ he relates, 
**T decided to enter burglariously. My experi- 
ences of criminal courts had given me a theo- 
retical knowledge of the business, and it was 
with a light heart that I dropped into the area 
and attacked the kitchen window. Of course 
I had no fear of the police. Neither had I 
ony cause to dread a pistol-shot in entering the 
Louse. 

‘*But the kitchen window refused to yield, 
and such was the effect of spending twenty 
minutes in that area that the sound of a con- 
stable’s tread in the garden made me retreat to 
the coal cellar. I felt then that my case was 
desperate. There being no steps to the area, 
escape was impossible, and a new bolt on the 
window baffled me. ere was nothing for it 
—I was driven to break the glass. It is ex- 
traordinary what a noise it makes to smash a 
pane of glass when one does it deliberately ! 

‘*To my horror, it was so great that rs-by 
were attracted by the sound. Luckily for me 
they had no bull’s-eye lantern to flash into the 
area, and as I had again taken refuge in the 
coal cellar, they could see nothing to account 
for the noise. As soon as they were gone, it 
was the work of a moment for me to shoot the 
bolt, open the window, and scramble into the 


Nic only to readers of the achievements of 


house. 

‘*The next morning the police were sent for, 
and the detectives investigated the crime. The 
broken glass and the finger-marks gave proof of 
a felonious omy but nothing was disturbed 
and nothing stolen. The case was most mys- 
terious, and it mag into the statistics as an 
‘undetected burglary.’ 

‘‘T need hardly add that when I afterward 
told Charles Reade, the novelist’s delight was 
unbounded. ’’ 

* © 


OUTSIDE THE REALM OF THOUGHT. 


* AYBE Professor Just is great ‘in the 

M realm of thought,’ I believe that’s 

the way the minister puts it,’’? Farmer 

Gassett said to the professor’s friend, Mr. Dove, 

**but he seems to me to be kind of anti-great 

in some ways.’’ Mr. Dove looked his interest, 
and Farmer Gassett continued : 


‘‘T first observed it the day we fished Brown 
Brook. It was pret’ thick where we struck in, 
an’ I left him to try what he could do in one 
o’ the best pools on the brook. In a few min- 
utes he sung out, but I thought he’d ketched 
a trout—I couldn’t see him, of co an’ I 
was makin’ for a place where I gen’rally take 
out ten or a dozen. 

‘*Pretty soon I made out he was callin’ for 
_— an’ ’at he et oe aver yee at 
retty good speed—I co’ y the wa 
Ris voice shook. I thought mebbe he’d on 
stung by some o’ the mountain bees; they seem 

to like strangers. 

“Well, I crawled out into the open an’ there 
I see the ‘am os lopin’ off down the run. 

“*Hold on!’ I sung out. ‘What’s the 
trouble?’ 

**He turned short an’ come towards still 
on the jump, an’ carryin’ his rod straight out 
s0,—what kep’ it from — off, I do 
know !—an’ still shoutin’. en we come up 
with one ’nother, his face was runnin’ water, 
an’ his wind was most gone. 

** *O—Mr.—Gassett,’ ses he, turnin’ his 
back to me, ‘will you kindly remove the hook 
from my coat? It ketched there when I made 
my fust cast.’ 

‘*Yes, sir! It’d never entered the ‘realm of 
thought’ where he lives that he could jes’ pull 
off his coat an’ take the thing out himself! 
There’s other instances I could mention,’’ con- 
cluded Farmer Gassett, with mild scorn, ‘‘but 
I guess this will do.’’ 


* ¢ 


NEW USE FOR BEANS. 


LTHOUGH Boston is the most famous 
baked-bean-eating center of the country, 
yet it would appear that even farther 

west the usefulness of this vegetable is well 
known. A writer in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer tells of a woman who, one very cold 
day, went into a Euclid Avenue grocery-store 
and priced the different sizes of pots of baked 
beans—the kind that the grocery keeps put up 
hot and ready to serve. 

“I guess the small size will do,’’ she said, 
hesitating. 

“‘How many do you desire to serve ?’”’ inquired 
the clerk, ready to advise. 

“Oh, i’m not buying them to serve,’’ the 
customer replied. ‘‘Of course I shall use them, 
but I’m getting them to keep my hands warm 
on the car. I came away from home without 
either muff or mittens.’’ 


* ¢ 


IT HAS NO FOLLOWERS. 
Air. ota against hypnotism with his doc- 
tor, old Mr. Bent was interrupted by an 

intolerable pang in his right leg. 
‘*After all,’’ he ended, with sudden tolerance, 





‘‘of all the isms none is so bad as rheumatism.’ 
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A Light Making Machine 





with a Strange Appetite 











Mc 
rushed S 
Once a 


and it will supply you with enough 
home-made gas to run thirty-five lights. 
Just the thing for a farm or a country 
place of any sort. 


Makes a cheap, exceptionally bril- 
liant light—more economical than kero- 
sene and quite as convenient as elec- 
tricity. Already there are 185,000 of 
these machines furnishing light for as 
many homes. 


xk 


You can set one up in one corner 
of your cellar or in an outbuilding. 
Then all you need to do is feed it 
the curious crushed stone known as 
‘Union Carbide’’— a few pounds once 
a month. 


The machine does the rest—automati- 
cally it brings the carbide a little at a 
time in contact with plain water. 


The water liberates genuine acety- 
lene gas stored in the carbide. This it 
does only when the lights are burning. 
Makes just enough acetylene to supply 
the lights in use and stops working 
when the lights are shut off. 


xk 


You can have a cluster of lights in 
every room in the house—one in the 
cellar,—one in the attic,—one on the 
front porch,—one at the back door,—one 
in the shed,—one in the barn yard,— 
two in the horse barn (or garage, if you 
have one), and four in the cow barn. 


tone £0 Water 


Month 


With an installation of this kind, you 
would have positively the most efficient 
and safest light equipment money can 
buy. 

xkk 

The “Union Carbide’’ which comes 
to you in sheet steel hundred pound 
drums won’t burn and can’t explode. 

The fixtures are permanently attached 
to walls and ceilings—the light flame 
is so stiff wind does not affect it. 

Every burner can be equipped to light 
with the pull of a chain—no matches 
required; and in addition to all this, 
the gas is not poisonous.— You could 
sleep all night in a room with an open 
burner and suffer no harm. 


xk 


Considering these advantages, is it 
any wonder that the engineers of the 
National Board of Fire Insurance Un- 
derwriters have pronounced modern 
Acetylene Light Safer than any of the 
illuminants it is displacing ? 

The cost of a plant depends upon the 
number of rooms, barns and buildings 
you wish to light. 

Write us how many and we will send 
you an estimate free, together with an 
intensely interesting booklet telling all 
about the light for home use and how 
it has been used successfully by Cor- 
nell University to grow plants— same 
as sunlight. Just address Union Car- 
bide Sales Co., 157 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, I1l., Dept. o-3. 















This straight- 


DAISY 
Air Rifle 


Handsome bl 
zine hunting 


ing literature 


shooting, highly 
perfected Daisy Special, 
1000-shot Magazine Repeater, 
is the finest. air-rifle ever made at any price. 


your dealer or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


oe 
ST 








ued barrel, lines like the latest maga- 
rifle, accurate to a hair; price $2.50. At 
Interest- 
free. 


DAISY MFG. CO., 288 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 
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Boy Scouts 


Scouts of America. 
how to become a ‘‘scout’’ yourself 


tion of patrols and troops. 


want to read this book. 


work among boys will find this book 


is cloth bound and fully illustrated. 


Uniform—Songs—Signs—Scout Law—W 
Signalling — Use of Compass — Finding 


do When Lost in Woods—First Aid to 


secures and sends us one new 
Companion. Or sold to any 








By Ernest Thompson Seton and 
Lieut.- Gen. Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell, K.C.B. 


HIS book, just off the press, is the official 
T handbook of woodcraft, scouting and 
lifecraft for the recently organized Boy 
It tells everything, from 


training of other “‘scouts’’ and the organiza- 
The many who 
were interested in the story of the Boy Scout 
Movement in England which appeared in The 
Youth’s Companion of March 31, 1910, will 


Young men and adults who are engaged in 


of information about a real live boys’ move- 
ment which promises to sweep the country. 
The scheme has an irresistible fascination for 
the average boy, and is one with which no boy 
can come in touch without being a better 
boy and a better man because of it. The book 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS. 


How to Organize—Scout Officers—Scout Tests—Badges for Special Merit— 


Beds—Camp Lights—Camp Grounds—Camp Fir 
a Fire by Rubbing Sticks—Archery—Tracking and Trailing—Scout Honors, etc. 


This book sent post-paid to any Companion subscriber who 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


of America 


to the 


2 


a mine 


age 





igwag, Morse, Semaphore and Indian 
Latitude by Stars —Camps— Camp 
amp Cookery—What to 
Injured—Saving Life—How to Make 


subscription for The Youth’s 
one for 60 cents, post-paid. 
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fh pgp Victory ih Maine.—For 
the first time in 30 years the Democrats 
carried Maine at the election September 12th ; 
and by a curious coincidence their candidate 
for governor, Frederick W. Plaisted, is a son 
of Harris M. Plaisted, who was elected governor 
in 1880 on a Fusion Democratic and Greenback 
ticket. The Democratic plurality, on unofficial 
returns, is about 9,100. The Democrats also 
elected their candidates for Congress in the 
second and third districts, the present incum- 
bents, John P. Swasey and Edwin C. Burleigh, 
being defeated by Daniel J. McGillicuddy and 
Samuel W. Gould. The Democrats will have 
a majority in both the Senate and the House, 
and will elect a Democratic United States 
Senator to succeed Mr. Hale. At the corre- 
sponding election two years ago the Republican 
plurality on the vote for governor was 7,653; 
four years ago it was 7,838. 
& 
I" Arkansas on the same day the Demo- 
crats elected their candidate for governor, 
George W. Donaghey, and their candidates for 
various state and county offices by the usual 
large majorities. ‘The most stirring issue at 
the election was a proposed initiative and refer- 
endum amendment to the constitution, which 
was ratified. e 
Mc - Packers indicted.— The United 
States grand jury at Chicago has brought 
indictments against 10 of the leading officers 
of the National Packing Company, Swift & 
Co., Armour & Co., and Morris & Co. There 
are three indictments against each: the first 
charges the defendants with engaging in a com- 
bination in restraint of interstate trade in fresh 
meats; the second charges them with con- 
spiracy ; the third charges them with monopo- 
lizing the trade in fresh meats by unlawful 
means. The earlier indictments against the 
packing companies as corporations were dis- 
missed last June; the new indictments against 
individual officers of the companies are the 
fruit of a special investigation. 


& 
A the Pan-American Congress, which 
met at Buenos Aires July 12th and ad- 
journed August 30th, the harmony was so com- 
plete that not a single minority report was 
made by any committee. One of the most im- 
portant conventions adopted provides for the 
arbitration of all pecuniary claims which 
the republics may be unable to adjust through 

diplomatic arrangements. 


pulation of Russia.—The total popula- 

tion of the Russian Empire, according to 
the census taken this year, is 160,095,200, 
Russia differs from other European countries 
in the comparatively small proportion—only 
13.5 per cent.—of its population living in 
towns. e 


| apap Wheaton Bowers, Solicitor-General 
of the United States, died September 9th, 
aged 51. Mr. Bowers had been for 16 years 
general counsel of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Company when 
President Taft appointed 
him Solicitor-General in 
March, 1909. He had dis- 
tinguished himself since 
his appointment by his 
ability in preparing and 
arguing the government 
cases before the Supreme 
Court, and it was the 
President’s purpose to 
appoint him a justice of 
= that court when an oppor- 
tunity offered. Up to his last illness, Mr. 
Bowers was busy preparing the important cases 
which were to be argued before the Supreme 
Court in October. 
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ther Recent Deaths. — William Hol- 

man-Hunt, the eminent English painter 
who, with Millais and Rossetti, founded the 
‘*Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood’’ of artists, who 
emphasized the study of 
nature, particularly in the 
varieties of human char- 
acter, died September 7th, 
aged 83. He exhibited his 
first picture in 1846, and 
soon afterward gained 
world-wide recognition by 
his picture, ‘‘The Light 
of the World.’’ Among his 
best-known paintings are 
‘*The Shadow of Death,’’ 
“The Finding of Christ in 
the Temple’”’ and ‘“‘The Triumph of the Inno- 
cents.’’ He was one of the original members 
of the Order of Merit, founded by King Edward 
VII.—Emmanuel Frémiet, a noted French 
sculptor, especially in the department of animal 
sculpture and design, died September 11th, in 
his 86th year. 
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N°” Potato Disease.— Europe has a new 
enemy of potatoes that is likely to trouble 
American farmers. It is called the wart dis- 
ease, and is a fungus that attacks the tubers, 
producing large warts upon them and seriously 
damaging their edible value. Once in the soil, 
the fungus ruins it for potato-growing for sev- 
eral years, or until it is allowed to die out. 
No cure has yet been found for the disease, 
but scientists are studying the problem. . The | 
United States Agricultural Department has | 
taken up investigation, in anticipation of the 
appearance of the new foe. 
& 
he ‘Ship of Pearl.’’—At the Naples Zoi- 
logical Station Signor Baglioni has recently 

been able to throw light upon the manner of | 
life of the argonauts, little cephalopod mollusks, | 
which, it has generally been believed, used 
their shells as tiny boats while spreading their | 
membranous arms for | 
sails to catch the breeze. | 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
made these curious ani- 
mals popularly famous 
by his ‘‘Chambered 
Nautilus’’ : 
This is the ship of pearl, 

which poets feign 
Sails the unshadowed 

main. 








: 


Signor Baglioni says 
that naturalists have been wrong in supposing | 
that the argonaut is obliged perpetually to float 
on the surface. It can exhaust the air from 
its shell, and then it sinks. It governs its move- 
ments, while submerged, by expelling a greater 
or less quantity of water from its funnel. 
* 
ew York’s New Harbor.—Plans have 
been agreed upon for the new Jamaica 
Bay harbor for New York, which, when com- 
pleted, will make the American city the world’s 
greatest seaport. About $70,000,000 will even- 
tually be used to turn 25 square miles of 
shallow bay and 13,000 acres of salt marsh into 
a modern harbor. New York’s present harbor 
is inadequate to handle a commerce of 24,809, - 
233 tons annually, which has grown 121 per 
cent. in 20 years. Jamaica Bay is outside the 
fog-belt. Its entrance is 11 miles from the city 
hall and six miles from Sandy Hook. Liners 
will save six hours by using it instead of Man- 
hattan docks. It is 18 minutes by passenger 
cars from the city. It will accommodate ocean- 
vessel wharfage nearly twice as great as now 
available. It will be the tide-water terminus 
of the improved Erie Canal. 
- 
ogress of Liquid Fuel.—Thus far liquid 
fuel has generally been employed only for 
steam production, but an indication of the wide 
application that it may have in many forms of 
industry is afforded by the experience of the 
owners of a large glass manufactory at South 
Hackney, England. The experiments there 
were begun seven years ago, and after over- 
coming many difficulties a special form of 
burner was evolved which appears to be entirely 
satisfactory. Four to five thousand gallons of 
oil are burned every week, with perfect com- 
bustion and a total absence of smoke, and the 
temperatures obtained range from that of a 
baker’s oven to that required for melting cruci- 
ble steel. Elsewhere in England liquid fuel 
has recently been applied to such industries as 
the distillation of petroleum, steel - smelting, 
heating the kilns for the production of art-tile 
glazing, carbonizing electric-light filaments, and 
heating furnaces of various kinds. 
& 
spare the Fogs.—There is one feature of 
the crossing of the English Channel in an 
aeroplane by Monsieur de Lesseps on May 21st 
which possesses special interest, namely, his 
avoidance of the fogs, which are the greatest 
source of danger to vessels in that crowded sea 
tract. Monsieur de Lesseps says that by keeping 
at an elevation varying from 1,100 to 1,300 feet, 
he was able to pass above the fog that covered 
the water. During the time that he was out of 
sight of land, however, he could obtain little 
guidance from his compass, because of the vio- 
lent disturbance of the needle by the vibration 
of his engine. The time of flight from shore 
to shore was 30 minutes. 
+ 
utlery without’ Steel.—At the meeting 
of the American Chemical Society at San 
Francisco in July, Mr. Elwood Haynes of 
Kokomo, Indiana, described a new alloy of 
cobalt and chromium, composed by himself, 
and exhibited articles made of it, which has 
remarkable qualities. It is non-oxidizable, has 
a tensile strength and elastic limit greater than 
that of untreated steel, and is capable of being 
made into edge tools little if at all inferior to 
those made of steel. Pocket-knives, cold-chisels 
and even razors have been made of the alloy, 
in varying proportions of cobalt and chromium, 
which withstand severe tests. In appearance 
|a pocket blade knife differs not at all from that 
| of steel, but there is not a particle of iron in it. 








What You Women 


Ought to = Men’ S Sox 


You ought to read this advertisement for your 
own sake. Then you ought to show it to your hus 
band—and your sons if you have any—and get them 


to try Holeproof Sox. 


Six pairs are guaranteed six months, but 
don’t judge ‘‘Holeproof,’’ the original, by 
common guaranteed brands made since ‘‘ Hole 
proof’’ became such asuccess. ‘‘ Holeproof’’ 
are the softest sox inexistence. They are not 
heavy, stiff and uncomfortable, yet they save 
all the darning you must now do. 


The Costliest Yarn 


We use the finest Egyptian and Sea Island cotton 
yarn to be had. It costs us an average of 7oc. per pound. 


But the yarn is of silky softness—made of 
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We could buy 2-ply yarn made from common 
cotton and save 30c. per pound. 

But the hose would not then be nearly so 
pleasant to wear as ‘‘ Holeproof.’’ 
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FOR MEN WOMEN 


>. “ Holeproof" has been sold under a six $2.00. Extra light-weight Lustre Stock 
months’ guarantee for twelve years. ings (mercerized) , $3.01 
It is backed by thirty-eight years of The Children’s Stockings are $2.00 for 
experience. six pairs, guaranteed 


No one can expect the same quality in 
one of the “ inexperienced " brands 
Six pairs of the regular light-weight 


Sold in Your Town 


oh 


Holeproof Sox sell for $1.50 with a guar- The genuine “‘ Holeproof" are sold in 
antee for six months. Extra light weight, your town. We'll tell you the dealers 
$2.00. names on request or we'll ship direct 
Six pairs of extra light-weight Hole- where we have no dealer, charges pre 
proof Lustre Sox (mercerized) cost $3.00 paid on receipt of remittance Show this 
Three pairs of Holeproof Silkk Sox ad to the men in your family and ask 
+ guaranteed three months, $2.00 them to try Holeproof Hose 
Six pairs Women's “ Holeproof *' Stock Write for free book How 
\ ings, guaranteed six months, sell for to Make Your Feet Happy 
Lad HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 499 Fourth Street, Milwaukee 
yy Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic 
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Most Popular Designs in Carvers 
Originate in the Lamson & Goodnow Shops 


Anchor Brand Cutlery has always been the acknowledged 
leader in artistic designs. But good looks are not its most impor- 
tant quality. Anchor Brand Carvers and Cutlery are always 
trustworthy and durable, because they are made by skilled work- 
men, trained in the old-fashioned habit of paying the most critical 
attention to every step in the work. 

A special high-grade steel is used in all Anchor Brand Cut- 
lery. It is forged and tempered with patient and painstaking 
care, and the grinding, a most important feature, is done by a class 
of highly-paid men, whose life work is to do this one thing well. 


Be sure that the oval trade-mark is on every carver or piece of cutlery you 
buy. You will be assured of the finest material and original design. 


9? 


‘Carvers and Carving 
Send for this valuable booklet-—-FREE 


Every housewife needs this book because it tells the best and easiest way of 
carving meats and fowl—and preparing them for the table. 


difficult and disagreeable task. 


Carving is, to many, a 
This book shows how to make it an easy one. 

The demand for the book has become so great that we can send only one copy 
to an address. Better send at once before the supply is exhausted. 


Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. Co., Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
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YOUTH’S COM? Axt0%, is an illus- 


THE 
rated weekl 
Ite subscription price is 
Entered at the Post-Office, 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub 
scribers in a single veers. issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


soy Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


aper for all the family. 
1.75 a year, in advance. 
boston, Mass., as secon 


Senne for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Wedo not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
nail, should be by Post-U ce Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





BACKACHE. 


INSTANT pain in the back is a symp- 

tom found in many physical disor- 

ders. When it is an indication, as 

it may be, of some very serious 

trouble, such as tuberculosis of the 

spine, or malignant disease, or the 

beginning of locomotor ataxia, 

the diagnosis will not remain doubt- 

ful very long, for many other 

symptoms will occur which, taken in conjunction 

with the pain in the back, will make the case clear. 

It is not of these great and serious disorders that 

we write here, but rather of that irritating, per- 

sistent, nagging pain from which some persons 

suffer year in and year out, with no discoverable 

cause—a ‘“‘toothache in the back,” as it has been 
described. 

In a case of this kind there should always be a 
thorough examination by a competent physician, 
in order to determine whether any internal dis- 
placement is at the root of the trouble, otherwise 
the backache will certainly persist, if there is dis- 
placement, until the dislodged kidney, or other 
pelvic organ in fault, has been put where it belongs. 
The past history of the sufferer must be learned. 
Has there been, perhaps long before, any strain 
or sprain or bad jar of the entire bodily frame? 
Many of these cases of obscure spinal misery start 
from accidents; so many that the phrase “railway 
spine’’ has been incorporated into medical phrase- 
ology. It is easy to see that physical comfort 
must necessarily depend largely upon the integrity 
of the spinal system, with its wonderful radiation 
of nerves and ligaments, and that a bad fall or 
jar of that portion of the body may easily result in 
lifelong trouble. The unforgivable practical joke 
of pulling the chair away from a person about to 
, sit down has been known to make a life cripple. 

If, after careful examination, there does not 
appear to be any serious organic trouble to cause 
the backache, then the best course open to the 
sufferer is to settle down patiently to the fact that 
he has a weak back, which it is his duty to nurse 
and cure. The spine can be favored in the same 
way that any other part of the body can be favored. 
REST first, and in capital letters. That back must 
have no needless work, and if it starts to ache, it 
must be understood that too much has been asked 
of it. Give it as many hours a day in the recum- 
bent position as it demands, and start to strengthen 
it very slowly and with great caution. 

The strengthening process may take a long time. 
Massage, electricity, cold douching of the spinal 
column, and the wearing of a well-made brace are 
all helps in the treatment, together with strict 
attention to the general health; for with the 
strengthening of the whole system, the weak spine, 
too, will grow strong. 





* ¢ 


MOTIONLESS SOLDIERS. 


RUSSIAN gentleman who not long ago visited 
America had many interesting things to tell 
his American friends of his experiences while a 
soldier in the Imperial Guard, a corps composed 
entirely of nobles, and of the trying hardships, not | 
of warfare, which his service entailed. 
The Tsar was so constantly guarded, and there 
were sO many court ceremonies and military or 
official occasions when it was necessary to remain | 


in rigidly correct position, sometimes for hours at | 


a time, and often with the mercury below zero, 
clad in a uniform gorgeous but overtight and of an 
insufficient number of thicknesses, that it was | 


often a question whether a man could maintain | 


his post to the end without fainting or freezing. 


Russian soldiers have, since the days of Peter | 


the Great, enjoyed a reputation for military sto- 
lidity, if not precision, excelled only by the Ger- 
mans. Yet a recent gatherer of curious historical 
anecdotes gives an instance of the admirable im- 
mobility of a soldier of the more excitable French. 
Nor was he one of the famous Old Guard of the 
Great Napoleon ; 
of “Napoleon the Little” in the heyday of the 
ephemer ral brilliance of the Second Empire. 

He was posted on guard in a corridor of the 
court, 
Prince Imperial, then a child, was seized with an 
impish desire to stir him to human behavior, and 
in the hope of doing so poured the contents of a 
bag of sugar-plums suddenly into his boot. The 


man never moved nor so much as lowered his eyes. | 


When, the next day, the story was told the 
empress, she laid a wager with Colonel Verly, to 
whose regiment the stolid hero belonged, that she 
would succeed where her son had failed. The 
colonel escorted her to the corridor, where she 


but instead a mere palace guard | 


where he stood so perfectly still that the | 


| walked up to the man and endeavored by every 
| means, except, of course, direct address, to which 
| it would have been his duty to respond, to attract 
his attention. It was quite in vain. He remained 
unregarding, respectfully rigid, and as if turned 
to stone. Moreover, she observed Colonel Verly 
smiling at her discomfiture. It was too much. 

With characteristic impetuosity, she stepped close 
| to the sentinel and boxed his ears. Not a muscle 
moved. 

The colonel had won his wager. The empress 
afterward sent the man a handsome compensation 
for the cuff he had received; but he refused to 
accept it, declaring—and there spoke the unmis- 
takable Frenchman, after all—that he had been 
already sufficiently compensated by the touch of 
his sovereign lady’s hand on his cheek. 


* ¢ 


WHY HE WAITED. 


OT all the troubles which the fond automobilist 
has with his machine are due to defects in 

| the mechanism. A writer in the New York Press 
tells how a quiet but sorrowful, if not disgusted, 
man sat by the side of a medium-sized car that 

was drawn out of the roz large touring-car 
| was d t of the road. A large t 
| came along. The man in it had seen the other 
automobile in exactly the same spot when he had 
passed that morning. Accordingly, he slowed up 
and leaned over. 

“How long have you been here?” he asked. 

“Several hours, I guess.” 

“Can’t you find out what the matter is? 
valve all right?’ ‘ 

The other grinned. ‘‘That’s all right,” he said. 

“Trouble with the spark plug?’ 

“Think not.” 

oe Ee are your batteries?” 

mg: en’t got a short circuit, have you?” 





Inlet 


“Got Pitanty” of gasoline?” 

“Yes, plen 

“Your tires oo all right,” said the man in the 
tourin car. “What is wrong?” 

“Oh,” said the man, “‘there’s nothing the matter 
with the car. But ever since ten o’clock my wife’s | 
been over in that house kissing her sister’s first 
baby. When she gets through, I guess I’ll crank 
up and get out.” 

* © 


THE SONG OF THE WHEELBARROW. 


HE typical small boy, with his distinct prefer- 

ence for boots that squeak, would no doubt 
have an understanding of the Chinese character 
that is lacking to the grown-up Occidental. Mrs. 
A. 8. Roe, in “China as I Saw It,” describing her 
surroundings in Chefoo, notes the prevailing taste 
in wheelbarrows. 


There are few sounds in the air save the murmur 
of the sea and the sleepy cg of the passing 
mule bells, and, were I a Chinese, I should add the 
“music” of the “seissors-grinders” screeching in 
the willow-trees and the squeaking of the wheel- 
barrow wheels. 

There are numerous wheelbarrows at Chefoo, 
used for heavy roads, and the wheels always 
aes. A squeak is lucky, and is, moreover, a 
pleasant sound in the ears of a Chinese. 
wheelbarrow without a squeak is like a dead 
thing. Some one overheard two barrow men dis- 
cussing: the merits of their respective barrows. 

“Ah,” said one, regretfully, “I had a good 
barrow once! It woul carry three hundred cat- 
ties, and sin ig all the time like an army of crickets.” 

The sound of the cricket means to a working 
man in China the happiest time of the year, when 
the fields are ripening to harvest and he can rest 
| a while from his strenuous labors, basking in the 
| sunshine. 

* © 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 


F the value of one place of education, noted both 
in the economic and in the moral life of the 
nation, were not already established beyond doubt, 
the following story, told by William Archer in 
“Through Afro- America,” would set it upon a 
rock. Visiting Hampton Institute, Mr. Archer 
questioned the chaplain, who was his guide. 


“Do you find,” I asked, “that many of your stu- 
dents come to a f with the idea that book-learnin 
is a more digni ed and desirable thing than manua 
training?’ 

“No,” was the reply; “that particular form of 
ignorance is rapidly passing away. But now and 
then students come to us with ambitions which we 
can Yen»! encourage. 

” ood many years ago now a boy presented 
seanne f with the announcement that he wanted to 
be trained for the career of a ys ~ 

“We did not reject him, but we found means of 
modifying his aspirations. He proved to be an 
unusually intelligent youth, and at the end of his 
course was chosen valedictorian of his class. 
subject of his address was ‘A Changed Ideal. , 
is now the head of an agricultural college. 
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| THE SPOTS DISAPPEARED. 


RS. Dolan lived in a district which was not as | 


favorable for the outdoor household experi- 
ments recommended by the Ladies’ Helper as it 
| might have been. This fact Mrs. Dolan was rapidly 
| assimilating, and in a manner not so uncommon 
as it might be she blamed the estimable periodical 
for her difficulties. 


“T wisht I had a holt o’ that woman that runs 
the ‘Handy Hints’ department,” she remarked to 
her husband one morning after an early excursion 
into the back yard, whence she returned in high 
| dud eon. 

ata ed you t’ought she was a grand wan,” 
said Ader olan, cautiously testing his cup of tea. 
I’ve changed me mind, as I’ve the rights 
to ax 3 Teplied his wife. ‘She said to put sody on 
thim stains in the table-cloth, and l’ave it out over- 
night on the line, an’ they’d be gone entirely whin 
morning come. Sure Mths the fable- cloth that’s 
gone—the desaving woman that she is! 





A LOGICAL LANDLORD. 


ANY a tenant will sympathize with the man in 

this story, from the Philadelphia Record. He 

was renting a small house which the landlord had 

refused to repair. One day the owner came to see 
him. 


os ” he said, “I shall have to raise your 
| ren 

| “What for?” asked Jones, anxiously. 
taxes gone up?” 

“No,” the landlord answered, “‘but I see you’ve 
yainted the house and put in a new range and 
=. That, of course, makes it worth more 

rent. 


“Have 





|ment for such 





MOTHERS OF SKIN-TORTURED 
Babies Should Know That Warm Baths 
With Cuticura Soap and Gentle 
Anointings with Cuticura, 

Afford instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and point 
to a speedy cure of torturing, disfiguring eczemas, 
rashes, itchings, and irritations of infants and chil- 
dren when all else fails. Guaranteed absolutely pure, 
and may be used from the hour of birth. No other 
treatment is believed to be so pure, so sweet, 80 
speedily effective as Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment, sold throughout the world. (Adv. 












Minute wt Alin 


Delicious, wholesome, nour- 

shing, inexpensive, and 

everybody likes it. Requires 
no soaking. 


Sample Free 


Enough to Make One .-Pint. 


Many desserts can be made with Minute 
Aagen ane Tountegen. The Minuteman 
Cook Book gives 25 recipes for its use. 


Send grocer, s name for enough to make 
1 pint and Minuteman Cook Book Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 
99 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 


The After Effects 
of Hay-Fever 



















If you have Asthma, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Sick- | 


Headache or Eczema as a legacy from Hay-Fever, 
or if you suffer from either of these troubles in 


| the winter, or if you do not regain usual good 
| health promptly after the Hay-Fever leaves, write 


for information as to the wonderful Hayes treat- 
constitutional troubles. Good 
health can be established and the winter of suf- 
fering prevented. Address P, HAROLD HAYES, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and ask for Bulletin Y 1010. 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
pedals; New Departure Coaster Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 
sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed’5 yrs. 

direct to you 


FACTORY PRICES secs has 


hers ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
new from $12 up. 


{0 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL®: <) 


reight Prepaid, anywhere in U.S 
wi ant rm acent inadvance. D 
a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at 
any price until you get our big new catalog 
and special prices and a marvelous new 
offer. E' postal brings everything. Write it now. 
TIRES 1S Peaster Brake Rear Wheels, 
lamps, parts, and sundries half usual 
prices. der Agents everywhere are coining money 
selling our bicycles, te and sundries. Write to-day. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T50, CHICAGO. 













STAMPS Jost! or: Speier 
Natal, y aye. ete. af an 





goes straight to the mark. 
right—keeps barrel bright inside and out. Write to 
3 IN ONE OIL CO., 42 AIB Broadway, New 
York City, for generous sample bottle — FREE. 


re Agta ts. wtd., 60%. List Free I buy hinges, 
C.Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.,8t. Louis,Mo. 
rabbits, birds? 

Oil your gun 


with “3in One” 
and every shot 
Makes trigger work 


Gan You Hunt 








THE TRIPLE REWARDS. 


Thousands of our subscribers will profit 
from the distribution of the Triple Rewards 
to be announced October 20th. 


The Advantage of knowing beforehand 
what you will receive in return for inter- 
esting your friends prepares you for success. 


The Christmas Gifts in Cash, 


in addition to over a thousand other gifts, 
are offered as an incentive to early work. 
Advantage in winning the Rewards may be 
gained by writing at once for timely sug- 
gestions to Perry flason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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A stove 
luster absolutely 
unequaled for durability 
under heat of the stove. 
Forty years in first place with 
tidy housekeepers proves 
something, doesn’t it ? 


At all Grocers. 5c. and 10c. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, 


| STOVE 7 


4+see 4 


LISH: 








Write to 
with GOLD 
land requires good bread, 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


them. 


your friends of 


MEDAL FLOUR. Every 


is the sure way 
Always advise the use of-— 


BAKING 


FIT 
TO WRITE 


your success in baking 
home in the 
biscuits, rolls and pastry. 
to secure 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


WAS HBURN-CROSBY CO. 





WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., LARGEST MILLERS IN THE WORLD, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ISITORS to Boston now find the Old 
V State-House on Washington, at the head 

of State Street, once more “restored.’’ 
This is one of the three ancient buildings in 
which Bostonians take the most pride, the 
other two being the Old South Meeting-House 
and Faneuil Hall. The aim in the present 
restoration has been to give the venerable build- 
ing the external appearance which it had in 
‘‘ve olden tyme,’’ before ever the bricks were 
covered with paint and sundry details modern- 
ized. 

Unique and quaint indeed is the impression 

- which now it makes, its olden loftiness dwarfed 
into lowness amid the ‘‘sky-scrapers’’ that 
tower near it, its windows small-paned, and 
its doorways marked by colonial features and 
colors. Up these steps and across these thresh- 
olds the imaginative mind may see passing the 
brilliant figures of royal governors, General 
Pepperrell, who humbled the pride of France 
at Louisburg, Otis, who made the famous 
plea against the writs of assistance, Hancock, 
the elegant, Adams, the sturdy, and Washing- 
ton, who here witnessed the triumphal entrance 
of his Continental army on the evacuation of 
Boston by the British. 

Originally and for many years no paint con- 
cealed the face of the bricks from view. It 
appears, however, from the earliest oil-painting 
of the structure that is in existence, dating from 
about 1800, that the walls were covered with a 
yellowish olive paint at that time, and probably 
during the period of the Revolution. When the 
building was restored by the Bostonian Society 
nearly thirty years ago, it was painted in a like 
color, with dark trimmings, and historical senti- 
mentalists experienced considerable satisfaction 
in looking upon an exterior like that which 
people saw in the times that tried men’s souls. 
But to-day the paint has all been washed off, 
and possibly sentimentalists of the present expe- 
rience still greater satisfaction in gazing upon 
the rough surfaces and somewhat jagged lines 
of the uncovered bricks, over some of which 
the young Ben Franklin must have passed his 
hand, and upon which fell the lights and shad- 
ows of the years preceding the French and 
Indian wars. 

We have to go back two and a half centuries 
to find the first building for town purposes 
erected on the site of the Old State-House. It 
was in 1630 that Governor Winthrop and his asso- 
ciates accepted the Rev. ‘‘Squatter’’ Blaxton’s 
invitation, and came over from the Charlestown 
site to found a home on Shawmut, because “‘an 
excellent spring’’ was there, and Charlestown 
was not very wet in the good-water sense. The 
first comers to Boston settled in the general area 
now bounded by Milk, Bromfield, Tremont and 
Hanover streets. The two principal avenues 
were what are now known as State and Wash- 
ington streets. State Street had various names, 
being known as Water Street, the Market Street 
and the Great Street—it being one hundred and 
thirteen feet wide and continuing about the 
same width easterly toward the sea. Washing- 
ton Street was likewise variously called the 
Corn-Hill, the High Street, and ‘‘the road to 
Roxbury.’’ The very center of the town was 
the junction of the Great Street and Corn-Hill. 
And so it was just here, where stands the Old 
State-House, that in 1634, four years after the 
coming of the first settlers, a parcel of ground 
was set apart for a market-place. Near this 
spot, on the present corner of State and Devon- 
shire streets, the first meeting-house had been 
built in 1632. Here Wilson and Cotton preached, 
and here Governors Winthrop and Vane at- 
tended. No picture of the building is known 
to be in existence. In front of it was set up 
the first whipping-post. 

At first all deliberations upon the conduct of 
temporal affairs were held in the meeting- 
house. It was church and town hall com- 
bined. In 1639 the meeting-house, being 
“decayed and too small,’’ was sold, and a 
new one was erected on the site of the present 
Rogers Building on Washington Street. In the 
course of time it came to be felt that a separate 
building was needed and must be had for the 
transaction of public business. But it was not 
till 1658 that such a building was erected. 
Capt. Robert Keayne, a wealthy and some- 
what eccentric citizen, dying in 1656, in a will 
remarkable for its length and oddities left 
money ‘‘for building a conduit and a market- 
place, with some convenient room or two for 
the Courts to meet in, both in summer and in 
winter, and so for the Townsmen and Com- 
missioners in the same building or the like, 
and a convenient room for a library or a gallery 
or some other handsome room for: the elders to 
meet in; likewise a room for an armory.’’ The 
conduit, a reservoir for water, was to be ‘‘a 
good helpe in danger of fyre, the want of which 
wee have found by sad and costly experience. ’’ 

It detracts nothing from Captain Keayne’s 
benevolent foresight that the conduit provision 
of his will was not carried out. The market 
building was to be ‘‘usefull for the country 
people that come with theire provisions for the 





supply of the towne, that they may have a 
place to sitt dry in and warme both in cold, 
raine and durty weather & may have a place 





to leave theire corne or any other things safe 
that they cannot sell, till they come againe, | 
which would be both an incouragement to the | 
country to come in & a great meanes to increase 
trading in the Towne also,’’ and so forth. So 
in 1658 was erected in the market-place a Town 
House, the first important building for secular 
purposes in New England. 

This forerunner of the State-House would 
not be considered much of a building at the 
present day. It was comparatively small, and 
was constructed with an eye to utility rather 
than architectural grace. It stood, as the pres- 
ent building does, with a portion of the street 
on either side. The present building is one 
hundred and twelve feet long and thirty-six 
feet wide. The original Town House was, as 
is gathered from the preserved contract, a little 
over sixty-six feet long and something over 
thirty-six feet wide. It was built of wood, and 
stood on twenty-one wooden pillars, so that the 
first floor was over twelve feet above the ground 
and was reached by stairways. The first story 
was ten feet in height, and above that was a 
half-story with three gable ends upon each side 
of the building, having windows. There were 
chimneys at the ends of the building. A walk 
about fourteen feet wide, with rails round it, was 
at the top of the house, and the summit of the 
roof showed two turrets. It appears that the 
open place under the first floor was the market- 
place, the first floor was the exchange, the 
second floor being for the use of the courts, the 
library and the use of the selectmen. An order 
of the General Court in May, 1658, provided 
that ‘‘the place underneath shall be free for all 
inhabitants in this jurisdiction to make use of 
for a market forever, without payment of any 
toll or tribute whatsoever.’’ 

This first Town House did good service for 
over fifty years, till it was destroyed by fire in 
1711. In it presided the royal governors, Endi- 
cott, Bellingham, Leverett, Bradstreet, Andros, 
Phips, Stoughton, Lord Bellomont and Dudley. 
‘In this building,’’ says the author of “The 
Story of the Old Boston Town House,’ ‘‘the 
pulse of the people beat, and it became satu- 
rated and vibrant with the spirit of the time. 
Its story is the story of what was done in and 
about it—the story of the time, and it is best 
told in the language of the records of the time.’’ 

Steps were soon taken for the construction “of 
a building in the place of the one burned, “the 
charge thereof to be borne, the one half by the 
Province, the other half by the Town of Boston 
and County of Suffolk in equal proportion.’’ 
This is the building of which the brick walls 
have stood till the present hour, and may be 
expected to stand for generations to come, if 
the sentiments of love and loyalty continue to 
survive which have done so much to preserve 
against the gnawing tooth of time and the 
rapacity of greed memorials of the heroic age 
of American history. 

It was in 1747 that a second conflagration 
wrought devastation here. But the walls were 
left standing, and the Town House was soon 
rebuilt, the interior being substantially repro- 
duced. Since then, despite damage by fire for 
the third time in 1832, the building, as to its 
walls and upper parts, has remained but little 
altered. The following rather interesting de- 
scription of it, as it appeared in 1750, is pre- 
served in the journal of Capt. Francis Goelet: 

“Tt’s a very Grand Brick Building, Arch’d 
all Round, and Two Storie Heigh, Sashed 
above; its Lower Part is always open, designed 
as a Change, tho the Merchants in Fair Weather 
make their Change in the Open Street, at the 
easternmost end. In the Upper Story are the 
Council and Assembly Chambers. It has a 
neat Capulo, Sashed all Round, which on re- 
joycing days is Elluminated.’’ 


TUSCAN WIT. 


HE motor-man on the tram-cars running 
from Florence to near-by villages is always 
inclined for talk, declares Max Vernon, 

in ‘‘In and Out of Florence.’’ He will talk to 
his passengers, to the oxen -drivers, to dust- 
covered pedestrians, and even to himself. And 
rarely does his talk miss point; there is always 
in it a touch of humor or wit or mordant 
advice. 

A man struggles on with his arms full of 
bundles, which take time and cause confusion 
on the rear platform. The motor-man peers 
back over his shoulder, and asks: 

“*Are you quite alone, then ?’” 

While the car is at rest at Mensola, a peasant 
woman clambers in for a last moment’s conver- 
sation with her padrona, going to Settignano 
on an errand. It is time for the car to start, 
but the conversation ripples on. Finally the 
motor-man, who has already waited several 
minutes beyond his schedule, interrupts: 

‘*Pardon, but if perhaps the massaia’’— 
polite designation of the peasant wife—‘‘would 
deign to accompany us, we should have much 


|| 1. W. PINKHAM, 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





pleasure. Have we permission to start?’’ 





ROCK RIDGE HALL {98 0"; 
tion high, dry and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. /nstructors able, ex: 
Thorough preparation for c ollege. Unusual attention 
ven boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives 
or all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. 
For catalogue, address DR. G WHITE, Wellesley Hilis, Mass 


Acetylene Gas Light 


For Country Homes. 


House, barn and all buildings brilliantly lighted. 
Send for Circular No. 10. 

















{ WATER SUPPLY |) 


And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 


No elevated tank j p 
—————————— 
é ie 






to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 


Pressure 60 
pounds. 


Furnished 
with hand, 
gasoline 
or electric 
pump. 





protection. J 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Send for Catalogue ‘D.” 
figure out your needs. 





Let our Engineers 








L LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. al 
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We Want Young Men 


To learn Watchmaking, Optics and Engraving 
With diligence our students graduate in a year's 
time or less. We have calls for more graduates 
than we can supply Watchmakers earn $15 to 


$25 per Week. Write for Free Catalogue. 
WALT SCHOOL, 


altham, Mass. 


















an honestly and _ thor- 
oughly made school shoe. 
Will outwear any other. 


Buy a Pair and see 

the difference. 

If your dealer doesn't 

sell them, send your 

sice with price, and 
we will see that 
you are supplied. 


swe ity, $1.65 
wox, $2.25 


1 to 5, 
Express Prepaid. 


GET A BOY'S BOOK FREE. 
Tells how to make kites, boats, etc 
name of your shoe dealer and get one 
ARTHUR F. DODGE, ,73%,20%5,. 
Beverly, Mass., U.S. A. 
Exclusive agency to one reliable dealer in each town. 


Send 
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Rare Bargains 


We have but a limited supply of the goods de- 
We will supply to the extent of our stock at 
a discount of nearly 50 per cent. from former prices. 
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cents for the Set. 
paid by the receiver. 


Eight-Piece Oatmeal Set 





Former price was $1.15. Special price 65 
Sent by express, charges 


This Set consists of 1 Sugar Bowl, 
1 Cream Pitcher and 6 6%-inch 
Oatmeal Saucers. The ware is a 
beautiful iridescent Austrian china, 
handsomely decorated with roses. 
This Set matches the Bread and 
Butter Plates offered below. 
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Oatmeal Set. 


the Set. 
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Bread and Butter Plates 


The decoration, style and china match the 
The Plates are 6% inches in 
diameter, and the Set consists of Six Pieces. 


Former price was $1.00. 
Special price 60 cents for 
Sent by express, 
charges patd by receiver. 
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Martha Washington China 


Former price $1.00. Special price 50 cents for 
the Set, consisting of Cup, Saucer and Plate. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


These pieces are authentic reproduc- 
tions from the dinner set owned by 
Martha Washington. Cobalt blue 
decoration, with center monogram 
‘*M, W.”’ and radiating lines in gold. 
Underneath the monogram is the 
motto, ** Decus et tutamen ab illo,”’ 
Linked around the border are the 
names of the fifteen states which 
comprised the Union at that period. 
The Plate measures 9 inches in diam- 
eter, the Cup 3% inches, and the 
Saucer 6 inches. Colored lithograph 
of Set sent upon application. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
LOUR 








“One and Inseparable’’ 


The best bread and Daniel Webster Flour are synonymous, and then there are 
more loaves to the barrel—a new standard for bread and for economy. 
Prove it—if a bag does not convince you, your grocer will refund the price. 


ALL DEALERS CAN SUPPLY YOU. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minnesota. Daily Capacity 5000 Barrels. 




















